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THERE is no connection between the cavalry of the Revolution and 
that which is now in service. Wade Hampton, who was made colonel 
of the First Regiment of Light Dragoons in 1808, had been a leader 


of cavalry in the Revolution under Marion and Sumter. He became 
a general officer and resigned in 1814. Michael Rudolph, who was a 
captain in Lee’s Legion in the Revolution, was made major of the first 
squadron of cavalry organized under the present government on the 
2d of March, 1792, and resigned in 1793. This is the same man who 
is supposed by some to be Marshal Michel Ney, of the French army. 

While Wade Hampton was in the service Henry Dodge was also 
in the service, commanding a company of mounted rifle volunteers. 
This was in 1812. Dodge was afterwards appointed colonel of the 
First Dragoons (now First Cavalry) on the 4th of March, 1833. 
David E. Twiggs, who was appointed colonel of the Second Dragoons 
(now Second Cavalry) on the 8th of June, 1836, also served in the war 
of 1812, and for a time was under General Hampton, who was a very 
energetic officer, and had won a good deal of credit for his services in the 
Revolution. He and Rudolph are the only officers who served in the 
cavalry during the struggle for independence and under the present 
government. They were both trustworthy and reliable men and 
respected by their countrymen. 

Until of late years the cavalry service cannot be said to have been 
specially popular with our people. However that may be, in 1855 the 
mounted regiments were well officered, Fauntleroy being colonel of the 
First Dragoons, Harney of the Second, Persifor F. Smith of the 
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Mounted Rifles, Sumner of the First Cavalry, and Sidney Johnston 
of the Second. The lieutenant-colonels were Beall, Cooke, Loring, 
J. E. Johnston, and R. E. Lee. The majors were Blake and Steen of the 
First Dragoons, May and Howe of the Second, Crittenden and Simon- 
son of the Rifles, Sedgwick and Emory of the First Cavalry, and 
Hardee and Thomas of the Second. All of these names have now 
passed into history, and several are connected with glorious achieve- 
ments, Major Simonson had served in the War of 1812, against Great 
Britain, as an enlisted man, and Colonels Smith and Hamey com- 
manded brigades at the capture of the city of Mexico, in 1847. All 
had seen service in-the Mexican War, and several had participated in 
memorable Indian campaigns. They were of a high order of merit as 
military men. There was an immense frontier to guard at that time, 
and all of the regiments had enough to do to keep them busy in pro- 
tecting the frontier settlers. The arms used were good for that day, 
but it was before the advent of metallic cartridges for either carbines 
or pistols. 

Colonel Fauntleroy, of the First Dragoons, had entered the service 
in 1836, as a major, upon the formation of the Second Dragoons, and 
had evinced no particular aptitude for a military life, but had done 
well as colonel of the First Dragoons, especially in his dealings with 
the Indians in what is now called Colorado, in 1855. He, being a 
Virginian, resigned upon the outbreak of the Civil War, but did not 
make any particular mark during the great struggle. 

Colonel Harney’s career is so well known that it seems superfluous 
to touch upon it. 

Colonel Persifor F. Smith died on the 17th of May, 1858, having 
achieved a fine reputation as an officer. 

Sumner became a general in the Union army during the Civil War, 
and Johnston received a general’s commission in the Confederate service. 

Of the lieutenant-colonels, Beall and Cooke remained true to their 
flag, while Loring, J. E. Johnston, and R. E. Lee joined their fortunes 
with the Southern cause, reaching high rank. Cooke was an excellent 
cavalry officer, believing in his arm of the service first, last, and all the 
time. He wrote a book of cavalry tactics which possessed a good 
deal of merit. 

Of the majors, perhaps Thomas achieved the highest reputation 
during the Civil War, proving himself a far-seeing and efficient officer. 
He was careful and industrious, being particular about looking into 
matters himself and not trusting too much to others. He had the un- 
bounded confidence of his men, who trusted in him implicitly. He 
was without enthusiasm and without pretense of any kind. In his 
slow-going and quiet way he was very much like General Grant. 

The old regiments, First and Second Dragoons and Mounted Rifle- 
men, trusting in the reputations they had gained in the Mexican War, 
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were somewhat disposed to look down upon the First and Second 
Cavalry, which were formed in 1855; but these two regiments, knowing 
what was expected of them, made such havoc among the savages that 
they soon were in a condition to ask no odds of anybody. They had 
been raised for the protection of our citizens living on the Indian fron- 
_tier, and carried out well these purposes. The numerous conflicts in 
which they were engaged showed that the officers and men entered 
wholly into the spirit of the thing, and the best results followed. 
There was no hanging back in any direction. 

Major Steen, of the First Dragoons, had the reputation of being 
one of the best woodsmen in the army, his knowledge of woodcraft 
being almost unlimited. He could lead anywhere, and was equally at 
home on the limitless prairie or among the beetling crags of the moun- 
tains. No Indian had a better knowledge than he of all that pertains 
to mountaineering. He had been one of the officers of the Mounted 
Rangers as far back as 1832, and when the rangers were merged into 
the First Dragoons, in 1833, was commissioned in the new regiment. 
His manner towards his men was extremely kind, and they had the 
most unlimited confidence in him. <A great many characteristic anec- 
dotes were told of him, and he was respected by every one. 

He used to relate an occurrence showing the enormous power of the 
grizzly bear. Being out hunting buffalo on one occasion, he saw a 
portion of the herd run close to some trees in which a grizzly was con- 
cealed. A large buffalo ran by, when the bear killed it with one stroke 
of his tremendous paw. Steen was a great hunter, and seemed per- 
fectly at home when out alone. He was also a successful one, and 
could be depended upon to bring in something when the supply of 
fresh meat was running low. 

Colonel May had proved himself a good soldier, being brevetted . 
major for Palo Alto, lieutenant-colonel for Resaca de la Palma, and 
colonel for Buena Vista. His charge upon the enemy at Resaca was one 
of the finest dashes ever made by our troops, and gave him great fame. 
Although justly proud of his achievement, he seldom referred to it. 
He was a very large man, and after a time it became very fatiguing 
for hit to ride on horseback. He was kindly in his disposition and 
easily made friends. It was said that there was no love lost between 
him and Colonel Fauntleroy, for what reason is not known. With 
other officers he was always on the best of terms, and was a universal 
favorite, loving to have them call at his quarters, and talking the news 
of the day in the most off-hand manner. May was not a man of 
finished education, but had a great deal of natural good sense which 
served him well; he was full of expedients and never at loss what to 
do. He was a popular hero, and his countrymen held him in high 
estimation. His fame did not turn his head, and there was considerable 
good-natured banter about having him up as a candidate for President, 
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but he understood it very well, and turned it off, giving his friends as 
good as they sent, and laughing heartily at the whole affair. 

When the Civil War broke out an additional cavalry regiment was 
organized, and David Hunter was appointed colonel. The mounted 
regiments were all called cavalry by an act of Congress of August 3, 
1861, the colonels being Beall, Cooke, Simonson, Sedgwick, Thomas, 
and Hunter. Sedgwick was a capital officer, as cool as he was brave, 
and on the 9th of May, 1864, while serving as a major-general of 
volunteers, he was killed by the enemy. This was at Spottsylvania. 
Sedgwick made friends wherever he went, and was the highest type of 
a soldier. He was from Connecticut, and a great favorite with the 
people of that State, many of whom looked upon him as their finest 
representative in the army. 

David Hunter was a captain in the First Dragoons in 1833, and, 
after various vicissitudes, became colonel of the Third (afterwards 
Sixth) Cavalry. He was a man of a good deal of energy, thoroughly 
honest and trustworthy, and a most uncompromising Union man. 
Early in the war he was in favor of enlisting the colored men in the 
army. Gradually things worked up to his standard and other men 
received the credit. He took measures for organizing regiments of 
negro troops while major-general commanding Department of the 
South, and declared “that slavery and martial law in a free country 
were altogether incompatible.” This was a step far in advance of the 
times, and President Lincoln annulled the order on the 19th of May, 
1863. He was relieved from command, but subsequently was again 
employed in suppressing the rebellion. Hunter was a thoroughly 
reliable soldier, mild in disposition, and one who always had his wits 
about him ; he was perfectly dauntless in danger. He is now dead. 

During the Civil War many officers belonging to the cavalry held 
higher commands in the volunteer service, so that frequently the old 
regiments were led by captains and lieutenants. There was a good 
deal of difficulty about keeping the ranks filled, as men preferred going 
into the volunteers, where high bounties were paid. Moreover, hun- 
dreds of men who had served as enlisted men in the army became 
commissioned officers in the volunteers, and excellent ones m&ny of 
them proved to be. They knew just what to do, and were eagerly . 
sought after to drill and discipline the new regiments. Bright young 
fellows who had served an enlistment found no difficulty in obtaining 
desirable places, and did much towards making the volunteer army what 
it was, the schooling they had received enabling them to teach the 
new-comers what was desired and required of them in the military 
service. As a class they have not received the credit due them for their 
patriotism. 

After the close of the war, and in 1866, four new regiments of 
cavalry were added to the regular army, making ten regiments alto- 
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gether. The colonels were Smith, Gregg, Grierson, and Hatch. These 
men had all rendered great service and deserved recognition. Smith 
was an old dragoon, having entered the service, in 1838, as a second 
lieutenant of the First Dragoons. Gregg was a captain in the Eleventh 
Infantry during the Mexican War, and led a division of cavalry during 
the Civil War. 

The Ninth and Tenth Cavalry were made up of colored men, 
Hatch commanding the former and Grierson the latter. ‘The arms in 
the hands of the cavalry were much better than any they had ever had 
before, and the men had confidence in themselves. The regiments were 
sent out on the frontier, where they could do the most good in sup- 
pressing Indian disturbances and giving confidence to the white settlers. 
A large majority of the officers and enlisted men had seen much service 
and felt able to cope with the Indian problem, which, even then, was 
one of great difficulty. The red men had become emboldened by their 
freedom from punishment for their atrocities against the whites in 1861, 
62, 63, 64, 65, and ’66, and thought they could override everything. 
In those years our soldiers were otherwise engaged. 

All of the cavalry was pretty well occupied during the years 1867 
and 1868, and gave a good account of themselves, The First Regi- 
ment was sent to the Pacific coast, where it had served before the Civil 
War, and was distributed through Washington Territory, Oregon, 
Nevada, Idaho, California, and Arizona. There was not much pleasure 
at that time serving in Arizona, the comforts being few and the rewards 
far off. It was dreary beyond the power of words to express. The 
troops were sent to the most out-of-the-way places and then told to do 
the best they could. The only thing favorable was the climate, but 
one cannot live on climate alone. Some of the deaths in that far-away 
country are as sad as any ever known. The heat and dust were terrible, 
and the scarcity of water made it as desolate as can be imagined. Now 
it is quite different, two lines of railroad through the whole length of 
it having changed it greatly for the better. The cavalry had a hard 
time chasing Indians and trying to preserve order there, and did a great 
deal of good. 

The Second Regiment went back to the plains after the rebellion 
was over, and served there for many years. A battalion was sent to 
Montana in 1869, where it rendered good service and aided in the 
settlement of the country. 

The Third marched to New Mexico, where it had been stationed 
before the war. The Fourth went to Texas, the Fifth remained in the 
Southern States aiding in reconstruction. The Sixth was also sent to 
Texas. The Seventh, after its formation, was sent West, the Eighth 
was ordered to the Pacific coast, the Ninth to Western Texas, and the 
Tenth to the Indian Territory and the Territories adjacent thereto. 
There were many changes of station, the different regiments, or parts 
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thereof, being ordered where their services were most needed. Fights 
with the Indians were of common occurrence, and our men acquitted 
themselves well. The red men were roughly handled when they 
deserved it, and made to understand that the white men were no longer 
fighting among themselves, and had ample time to turn their attention 
to them. 

As years passed on the location of regiments was changed, it being 
the policy of the government not to let them remain too long in any 
one place. It was found from experience that the troops did much 
better when kept moving, and that local attachments and interests were 
bad for them. The authorities, in other words, did not care to have 
the officers and men engage in occupations disconnected with their 
profession. 

There were many changes of officers, as might be expected, but, on 
the whole, within the last twenty years the appointees have been active 
and true men who have had the good of the service honestly at heart. 
They have done all that was required of them, and shown a fertility of 
resources under adverse circumstances altogether admirable. Being in 
many instances a long way from the sources of supply, they have kept 
their commands well up while in the field, and brought them in, 
weather-beaten it is true, but in excellent condition for service. This 
has been done over and over again, and will continue to be done while 
our army lasts. Every year campaigning is becoming less fatiguing, 
and supplies are more easily obtained. As our settlements stretch out 
on what was formerly known as the plains, manufactories spring up, 
and it is not necessary to send arms and equipments so far away for 
repairs. West of the Mississippi there are good arsenals and skilled 
workmen. It is quite a different thing sending out a regiment now from 
what it was when the First Dragoons was formed, though the men and 
horses may not be any better. We have more skill and more ex- 
perience, are better armed and equipped, and are altogether more for- 
midable. From small beginnings we have worked our way to the 
front rank. 

During the lasf twenty years a great deal of work has been done 
by our cavalry,—marching, scouting, fighting, visiting new lands, and 
looking after the Indians. Although the red men have great fear of 
our horsemen, they are, perhaps, the only human beings for whom they 
have any respect. The idea of force is something our aborigines 
understand, and it is the only thing on this earth of which they have 
any dread. A troop of cavalry is sometimes a wonderful civilizer, es- 
pecially among people who have not behaved themselves very well, and 
instinctively feel that they ought to be punished on general principles. 

To be employed as a scout and clad in a cavalry uniform is an 


Indian’s highest ambition. 
There are as good riders and capable horsemen in the United 
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States Cavalry as there are in the world, men who know all about 
horses, their powers of endurance, and the amount of work that can 
be got out of them, together with the best ways of marching them. 
General Merritt’s march with four troops of the Fifth Cavalry from 
Rawlins, Wyoming, to Milk Creek, Colorado, a distance of one hun- 
dred and seventy miles, between eleven o’clock A.M. on the 2d and 
five o’clock A.M. on the 5th of October, 1879, when he went to the 
relief of Thornburg’s command, was a remarkable one, and reflects the 
highest credit on him and his men. 

One of the best pursuits of savages of late years was that which took 
place in Arizona in July, 1882, when there was considerable good-natured 
emulation between a portion of the Third Cavalry, under Major Evans, 
and a part of the Sixth, under Major Chaffee. The Apaches were 
overtaken on the 17th, at a place known as the Big Dry Wash, and 
severely worsted, which had much to do with breaking their power in 
this country. Brevet Major-General O. B. Willcox was at that time 
commanding the department, and was very well satisfied with the result, 
and thanked the troops then engaged. The scene of the engagement 
was of the wildest description, in a great wash forming a deep cafion 
with perpendicular banks, two or more hundred feet high, with rocky 
Jateral cafions, through which the remnant of the hostiles made their 
escape. The troops had followed the Indians persistently for ten 


days. 


Our nation has no need to feel anything but satisfaction with the 
exploits of its cavalry. They have done much and hard service, par- 
ticularly in the Indian wars in which our country has been engaged. 
Their work is not yet done judging from late occurrences in Arizona, 
and they are always most welcome to the citizens of the frontier, who 
breathe easier when they know there are some mounted men at hand 
ready for action in case of need. 


ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 
Colonel U.S.A. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE INSTRUCTION OF THE INFANTRY 
SOLDIER. 


WirTH every advance in the art of war, with every change in tactics, 
and with every improvement in weapons, has come more thorough 
training of troops, and more careful instructing of individual soldiers. 
The latter have followed as a natural consequence of the former. Com- 
pare, in succession, the armies with each other from the motley hosts 
of Darius and Xerxes to those of the present day. There will be 
passed the solid Macedonian phalanx of Philip and Alexander ; the 
victorious legions under Cesar, the more mobile troops of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Frederick ; and the numerous others to those of to-day. 
One can notice in each army as it is passed that progress has been made 
towards a higher plane in some one or more particulars. 

The most successful and renowned generals in history have ad- 
mitted that they owed their successes largely to a careful study and 
consideration, in every phase, of these advances in the profession of 
arms and in shaping their course accordingly; while in dark colors 
history depicts the misfortunes of those who neglected to do so. 

Napoleon, a profound student while at school as well as afterwards, 
astonished all the old generals of Austria, in his first campaigns in 
Italy, by his original combinations and methods, which caused them to 
attribute their defeats to his not knowing anything about the rules of 
war; but there was where they were mistaken. 

At present, one of the essential considerations for the future suc- 
cess of armies is the thorough instruction of the individual soldier in 
the new duties that the high development of the art of war, greater 
efficiency of weapons, and increased means of concentration, re-enforce- 
ment, and supply have brought about. 

In this country there is not as much attention bestowed upon this 
vital subject as its importance certainly merits, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is the only foundation upon which a really efficient army 
can be reared. No one who has given a moment’s serious thought to 
the subject can say that the soldiers of our army are taught all that is 
necessary for them to know about the duties they will be called upon 
to perform in war, and especially is this true in the infantry, it being 
a well-recognized fact by all military students that the tactical instruc- 
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tion of the American soldier at the present day is far inferior to that 
of his European brothers. 

The purpose of all organization and instruction of soldiers should 
be to make them the most efficient possible in the performance of the 
duties that will be required of them, both in peace and in war. Every 
one to whom is intrusted any of this important undertaking should 
ever keep the purpose of such steadfastly in view, and be governed in 
his work by such formations and dispositions as are likely to find some 
application in active service. 

While one not experienced in war is not able to present any con- 
clusions drawn from personal observations on the field of battle, yet a 
careful study of military history and professional writings will enable 
comparisons being drawn and some of the essential requisites being 
reached. 

The great importance that has ever been attached to the infantry 
arm of the service is shown by its great superiority, in all countries, 
over all the other arms. Upon the infantry falls the brunt of battles. 
By its movements are those of the other arms regulated. Its steady 
advance cheers and raises the hopes of all; while a precipitate retreat 
demoralizes the entire army. Dash and dazzle are not expected of it ; 
but instead, solid strength and endurance. It is the bulwark and 
main-stay of anarmy. Therefore, how important it is that the instruc- 
tion of the infantry soldier should be most carefully and thoroughly 
conducted, and especially now, under the changed condition of affairs. 

Captain Mayne, the celebrated author of “ Infantry Fire Tactics,” 
opens his work with the following remarks: “In the next war, the 
nation which has best educated its troops to the true character of 
modern fighting, by teaching them to do in peace what they will have 
to do in war, and by subordinating to that end the whole training of 
the soldier, will have placed itself a long way on the road to... 


success.” 
CONSIDERATIONS OF MATERIAL. 


The statement of Captain Mayne, while indisputably true with 
reference to the subject under consideration, at the same time pre- 
supposes the soldier to have reached that state of physical maturity, of 
both mind and body, which makes him capable of having his whole 
training directed with the view to war. 

The maturity or immaturity of the soldier is directly connected 
with the amount of his tactical instruction, because such instruction 
must be regulated by the necessity for further physical development. 

Generals and surgeons of all ages are unanimous in their opinions 
that immature recruits are not equal to the exigencies and hardships of 
a soldier’s life during active service in the field ; nor can such recruits 
always bear up under the harder duties during the period of instruc- 
tion and training. 
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In considering any one particular point or subject, it must not be 
allowed to outweigh any others equally important; but all are to be 
taken together ; and from them all must be determined the best method 
of proceeding under their combined influence with reference to dis- 
cipline, development, and tactical training. 

On this subject one of England’s generals expresses his preference 
for young soldiers on the ground of their rendering more unquestion- 
able obedience; but this does not necessarily imply that he prefers 
immature soldiers ; on the contrary, he probably does not. 

While admitting that recruits may be usefully trained at an early 
age, Dr. Parke adds, “that no man under twenty years can be regarded 
as an efficient soldier, fit for active service.”' It is stated that Napo- 
leon placed the age of the youngest soldiers in the most effective armies 
at twenty-two years. 

Opinions of others might be quoted to show that there is a recog- 
nized advantage in enlisting young men, since, under a proper system 
of developing and training, they must finally become the most efficient 
soldiers. Such always have been and probably always will be enlisted ; 
it is, therefore, obvious that time and a proper understanding of their 
case must be given them to produce the maximum result. 

In conducting the tactical instruction, the importance is seen of con- 
sidering its nature and extent in connection with the endurance and 
capabilities of the recruit, in order that the greatest benefit may accrue 
to the service and his government. “A perfect physical training by 
means of gymnastics and a mental training by means of instruction 
and education is requisite.” * 

In active service the soldier spends most of his time either march- 
ing or fighting, or both ; which, abstractly, seem very simple, but are the 
very reverse when all that is comprehended in them is considered. 
And how few soldiers know and understand the details connected 
with the proper performance of these apparently simple duties! The 
soldier’s powers in plain marching are limited by his physical endur- 
ance, which in scouting and reconnoitring are taxed to the utmost. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A SOLDIER. 


Considering him in his individual capacity, the following are 
enumerated as being especially necessary in the future soldier: “ First, 
discipline born of the highest personal energy ;” and on this subject a 
paper by First Lieutenant W. O. Clark, Twelfth Infantry, is especially 
interesting and to the point; “ second,a perfect familiarity with the use 
of his weapon, including the use of the bayonet ; third, skill in taking 
advantage of ground: while in his collective capacity, first, the power 
of moving surely and with cohesion in close order; second, the ability 


1 Aitken’s ‘Growth of the Recruit.” 
?Von Boguslawski, in Horne’s ‘‘ Précis.’’ 
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to pass quickly from one form of close order to another, and vice versa ; 
third, mobility, attention to orders, and fire discipline ; lastly, a general 
acquaintance with tlie forms and requirements of outpost duty.” * . 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon such instruction of the indi- 
vidual soldier as will imbue him with the spirit of modern fighting, 
familiarize him with the different phases of it, and cause him to do 
from habit what is required of him. 

The drill formations and evolutions may be perfectly executed, but 
if the soldier’s instruction has not been conducted with the aim of pre- 
paring him for battle, he will labor under many disadvantages when 
brought in contact with troops whose whole training has been ordered 
with that purpose in view. 

The confusion of battles, the rapid firing, and the quick appreciation 
of distances must become familiar by being practiced during peace. 
“ Skill in individual fighting is the keystone of modern warfare.” * 


EFFECTS OF IMPROVED WEAPONS. 


Improved weapons have so increased the range and destructiveness 
of fire that modern military writers and critics are forced to admit that 
infantry must depend principally upon its own fire for success in the 
future. To do this necessitates fighting in extended order, when more 
reliance must be placed upon the individuality and independent action 
of the enlisted man. He must be properly instructed and trained to 
enable the commanding officer to carry out his plans with an exactness 
proportionate to success. 

General Kelton, in his “ Information for Rifleman,” says, “ Thus far 
it appears that the wars of the future must steadily increase the impor- 
tance of individual efforts, and enhance that of men as individuals; 
much of the effective power of large masses is broken.” 

If one could obtain a bird’s-eye view of a battle between civilized 
nations in future, he might expect to see it opened with a series of en- 
gagements between small detachments from both sides, far out in front 
of the main armies, these detachments being led in most cases by non- 
commissioned officers. As the battle progresses, re-enforcements are 
brought up, until finally the main armies themselves are engaged, when 
one side or the other must give way. Under these circumstances more 
command and responsibility will devolve upon the detachment leaders. 
The success of the operations, and the lives of those under them, will 
rest in their hands in the same proportion as the responsibility becomes 
greater, and as the methods employed by them differ from what experi- 
ence lays down as the proper principles to follow. Only principles 
can be taught in many of the various circumstances that will be met. 
In the opinion of many writers, no greater mistake can be made than 


3 Von Scherff. * Von Boguslawski. 
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adhering too closely to set methods and rules, that allow no changes in 
the discretion of the leader. 

The engagements between detachments will probably extend 
throughout all portions of the battle-field, even after the main bodies 
have become engaged, for with such extended lines as will be used, it 
will not be possible, during all phases of the fight, for the whole line 
to advance or retire steadily. 

In some portion, a leader, quick to notice an error or weakness on 
the part of his enemy, and equally quick in seizing an advantage, may 
wrest, with his detachment, some vantage-ground from such an enemy ; 
other portions of the line may be hotly engaged stemming the tide of 
misfortune. All these conditions that have been mentioned, and many 
more not noticed, have made it necessary that leaders, whatever their 
rank, should possess a greater amount of initiative skill and intelli- 
gence, to grasp a situation at all times and to be able to extricate them- 
selves from difficulties. 

The difficulties of command, brought about by improved weapons, 
increase with numbers ; hence more attention must be devoted to train- 
ing leaders of small bodies, that they may be competent to perform 
the duties intrusted to them. 

This has been the practice of the Prussians for years, and is par- 
ticularly emphasized in their latest drill regulations. 

When the duty of commanding does devolve upon one, it cannot 


be delegated to another, but all must be prepared for it by being taught 
the proper principles in time of peace. Even the ordinary drill 
manceuvres should have their connection with battle movements ex- 
plained, whenever they are drilled, and an interest awakened in the men 
in them. 


THE EXTENDED ORDER OF BATTLE. 


The extended order of battle, briefly described, is something as fol- 
lows: In advance of the main portion of the army will be the firing 
line in extended order, at a pace interval, followed at a suitable dis- 
tance (two hundred or three hundred paces) by the supporting line, in 
a formation best suited to the circumstances of the case ; and the sup- 
porting line is followed at two hundred or three hundred paces by the 
reserve, in suitable formations, either on one or both flanks, or directly 
in rear. These three lines constitute together what is known as the 
“first line of battle.” Von Scherff further classifies the “ firing line” 
and “ supports” as the “ advance,” and the reserve as the “ main body” 
of the first line of battle. The terms designating the different lines 
sufficiently describe in a general way their respective duties. 

This “first line of battle” is followed and supported by what are 
known as the second and third lines, which are held in hand by the 
commanding general, in any formation and at such places as he elects, 
so as to turn to advantage any success, or to cover a retreat if repulsed. 
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The formation described seems to have the sanction of most mili- 
tary writers as being the best yet devised for meeting the requirements 
of the changed order of affairs, although different nations have their - 
own peculiar manner of carrying out the smaller details. 

Only skirmishers can advance in the face of the fire of a determined 
enemy. They are no longer auxiliaries to any other line, but the 
actual firing and fighting line, to support and feed which is now the 
duty of the troops in rear. In the firing line, the duties of group 
leaders become of the highest importance, and only those who have 
been thoroughly prepared beforehand should be appointed to them. 
To do this successfully requires that practice assimilating actual war- 
fare should.be had during peace. 

Another difficulty which will be more frequent and troublesome in 
future is the mixing up of different tactical units, after being thrown 
forward into the firing line. There is apparently no way of avoiding 
it, but much of the evil effects of it may be lessened by training 
soldiers to follow implicitly any leader when separated from their own. 
The firing line cannot be relieved, neither can any of the tactical units 
thrown into it, after it has once become thoroughly engaged on the 
offensive. It must remain as such to the close of the engagement. 

The sense of self-preservation being so strong in most men, it has 
been apprehended that at times it might be difficult to get men to 
leave cover promptly, when commanded or signaled to do so, unless 
special training for that purpose is held; while good discipline will 
undoubtedly do much towards accomplishing this, practice will do 
a great deal more. One of the principal objections raised to the 
formations described is that the extended order tends to encourage 
license—which must be distinguished from freedom—among the men, 
thereby lessening the authority and control of the leaders. This, like 
any other difficulty, must be met and overcome by drilling in squads 
and companies for the purpose of maintaining discipline, and exacting 
at all times prompt obedience and execution of orders. 


SUCCESS. 


A superiority in some one or more respects is necessary for an army 
to be successful. This superiority may be physical, intellectual, moral, 
or any combinations of these. 

During the Civil War the Federal armies did not often lack num- 
bers, but they received many hard knocks before some people could be 
made to understand that it was military intelligence, training, and 
morale that was needed to carry them to success. 

“To the experienced military eye, the troops in the national 
service, up to the epoch of the battle of Bull Run, constituted 
an armed multitude, but not an army. Then it became evident 
that something more effective was necessary. Many months were 
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consumed, and the skill of a trained officer was exhausted, unstinted 
supplies were lavished, but, though a great improvement was accom- 
plished, perfection was very far from being reached.”* If the United 
States were attacked to-day by a powerful enemy, thoroughly in- 
structed according to modern ideas and properly armed, any army that 
could be raised would suffer worse than did the troops in 1861 and 
1862. After such bitter experiences it seems unreasonable to suppose 
that we could fight with success, should the emergency arise. It 
requires more time to-day to instruct an army properly than ever 
before. 

Before its close, the Civil War gave a new impulse to developments 
in the art of war; it brought out changes in tactical dispositions, im- 
provements in arms, and in many other ways introduced new methods 
and means of fighting. But so many of these would, in a future war, 
have to be laid aside as obsolete, and new methods be adopted conform- 
ing to the changed conditions, that many of the best commanders pro- 
duced during the war would be at as great a disadvantage if they were 
to apply those old methods now as they were uncertain what to do at 
the beginning from inexperience, excepting, of course, all such as have 
kept pace with the changes. 

After war has been declared, time will not be given to raise and 
instruct armies, if we may judge from the last three contests in 
Europe. ; 

MORALE. 


The morale of troops plays no insignificant part in battle, and 
few contests better illustrate this than the first battle of Bull Run, 
where neither army engaged could lay claim to much morale. Im- 
mediately after this battle the most absurd rumors were implicitly 
believed by the flying troops, producing the greatest consternation and 
hastening their steps towards a safe retreat. Morale is one of the 
results of strict and just discipline, developing a military spirit, and 
arousing sentiments of personal honor and self-respect. In all future 
wars its effects will be more distinctly felt than it ever has been in the 
past, from so much depending upon the individual action of the en- 
listed men. The special qualities required in soldiers of the future 
are, in many respects, as different and marked as the changes that have 
been made in weapons and tactics. The soldier is no longer simply a 
part of a big machine, so to speak, but he must combine in himself all 
the qualities that go to make up an army, and be ready to fight alone 
as well as with his company. 

Great physical power, so essential in the past, is now no longer in- 
dispensable. In its place prolonged endurance is sought. 

If, in the days of Napoleon, the importance of moral force was to 


5 General Kelton, in ‘‘ Information for Riflemen.”’ 
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physical force as three to one, how much greater it must be now. A 
proper system of gymnagics is considered a very necessary part of a 
soldier’s training in foreign armies, to develop his moral qualities as - 
well as his physical, by making him realize the extent of his abilities. 
Other factors entering into the moral qualities of soldiers are superior 
intelligence, a better cause, a knowledge of dangers, confidence in the 
character and abilities of their leaders, and the like. 

The fire of an enemy’s artillery has been noticed to produce the 
greatest demoralizing effect upon infantry that was apparently indif- 
ferent to the fire of the opposing infantry, though the latter was doing 
much greater damage. 

Readers of history cannot have failed to notice many cases of 
battles being won by a small force over a larger one, due largely to the 
moral power of the smaller foree. 

In a grove of mango-trees, not far from Plassey, the little band of 
Englishmen, under Colonel Clive, went into camp for the night, while 
about a mile distant lay an army, twenty times its number, ready to 
pounce upon it on the morrow and destroy it. At daylight this army 
advanced towards the grove and attacked; the battle opened with a 
furious cannonade on both sides, but soon disorder and confusion began 
to spread through the army of the Nabob, and he ordered a retreat, 
which was taken advantage of by the trained and disciplined Thirty- 
ninth Regiment to advance and show their worth, and resulted in the 
complete rout of their enemy, besides large captures of prisoners 
animals, wagons, and baggage. 

A few French troops stood to face the English, but were swept 
down with the stream of fugitives. Such was, in brief, the battle of 
Plassey, which secured the English in India. 

Almost every war has furnished numerous examples of like vic- 
tories due to moral qualities of the troops. 

Every leader of a body of men should try to inspire them with 
the greatest moral force possible and then try to retain it. 

“The art of commanding is obtaining from men a willing obedi- 
ence; drawing forth their utmost efforts; inspiring them with such 
sentiments of duty and devotion that no obstacle can daunt them, no 
danger appall.”’ ° 

In their latest tactics, the Europeans constantly impress upon in- 
structors, and the army in general, the importance of morale in battle, 
as an object to be sought in all training. 


COURAGE. 


A marked contrast. is also noted in what now constitutes courage. 
Formerly man’s instinct directed him to defend himself when attacked 
and to inflict damage upon his enemy. Such courage was the out- 


6 General Terry, in Kelton’s “‘ Information for Riflemen.”’ 
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growth of the lower motives of passion and power; while courage in 
the future will spring from the highest qualities of man. 

This has been developed by the introduction of long-range, rapid- 
loading weapons. Not being able to move to within a short distance 
of the enemy before opening fire, the soldier of the future will have to 
advance fearlessly and unmoved under a shower of bullets, without, 
perhaps, an opportunity of returning the same. It is a courage and 
bravery, unknown before, accompanied by no visible action against 
the enemy. It consists in unquestioning obedience in the very face 
of death. It is the nerve to stand up and face an enemy’s fire while 
using his own weapon with coolness and judgment. Such courage, 
lying dormant in most men, will not often be apparent without the 
most thorough instruction, training, and drilling for the purpose of 
developing it. When this is attained, then will the morale also have 
reached a maximum. 

Every infantry soldier should be inspired with the feeling that he 
is superior to the other arms in fighting qualities, if he knows how to 
act under al] circumstances; and he should know that he is the only 
one that can fight under any condition, whether in motion or at rest ; 
but he must never despise the help that the other arms can give at 
most times. 

Properly-instructed infantry should be able to repel an attack of 
cavalry without changing from the formation in which they happen 
to be when threatened. To attempt any change will only be playing 
to the enemy’s hand. 

LOOSE ORDER. 


With reference to the expression “loose order,” so frequently ap- 
plied by some writers to the recognized mode of attack, we have 
Colonel Horne for authority that “the attack is not loose, but it is 
the individual action of the soldier, fighting in extended lines, demand- 
ing not only greater individual exertion and intelligence, but far higher 
and more complete instruction on the part of both officers and men.” 

Troops in “loose order” cannot fight in future wars ; they will be- 
come panic striken, lose their heads, and stampede. Only the best- 
trained and perfectly-controlled troops will be able to stand the test. 
The introduction of new weapons, far from introducing looseness, has 
made fighting much more difficult in a scientific point of view. 

Experiments are constantly being made to determine the values of 
different weapons, and to deduce principles for their proper use, while 
simple rules are formulated for applying them. 


FIRE TACTICS, 


The theoretical and practical instruction in firing, its proper and 
probable uses, also the smallest details of the probable causes that may 
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occur in the theatre of war, should go hand in hand with the soldier’s 
instruction in drill and other duties. 

It is only by constant practice and training in the various phases 
that may occur on the battle-field that the theoretical instruction im- 
parted to the soldier can produce the desired results of making him the 
most efficient possible. 

The difference between individual and collective firing, at what 
ranges and under what circumstances they are to be used to obtain the 
maximum results, should also be explained and practiced. Other im- 
portant points that should receive due consideration are the different 
kinds of fire with reference to both vertical and horizontal planes, the 
influence of slopes on the effects of fire, the character of the surface of 
the ground on which the bullets strike and its effect, also the influence 
of different states of the atmosphere, the effects of winds and changes 
of light, the appearances of different bodies of troops, their formations, 
and positions. Nor can too much stress be laid upon the necessity for 
changing the elevation of the sights between certain distances from the 
enemy. 

One of the needs of our service is more practice in the employment 
and conduct of fire, such as will be expected in war, together with 
some established system of supplying ammunition on the field of 
battle. 

FIRE DISCIPLINE, DIRECTION, AND CONTROL.’ 

The subjects of “ fire discipline,” “ fire direction,” and “ fire control’’ 
have received new and additional importance under the system of im- 
proved weapons. “ Fire discipline” may be described, briefly, as such 
thoroughness in drilling that the soldier obeys unhesitatingly the com- 
mands to commence and cease firing, or to change the rapidity of his 
fire, or the object fired at. “ Fire direction,” as the deciding when, 
where, how much, and with what elevations to fire, besides various other 
considerations. From the very nature of modern fighting, it will in 
many cases be transferred from the officers in whom it formerly rested to 
junior officers and non-commissioned officers. “ Fire control” consists 
in seeing that the men obey promptly and faithfully the orders trans- 
mitted to them in regard to the manner of their fire and its effects. 
This last now rests almost entirely with the group and squad leaders. 


HASTY INTRENCHMENTS. 


The use of hasty intrenchments will form a more important adjunct 
in future wars than in the past, although in some form they have been 
used, and very extensively in many wars, for ages past. Intrenching 
will now be as much a soldier’s duty as fighting, and he should be as 
familiar with the use of his intrenching tool as with his rifle. 


TSee Mayne’s “ Infantry Fire Tactics." 
Vou. IV. N. S.—No. 2. 9 
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OUTPOST AND GUARD DUTY. 


On going into the field, among the first duties soldiers will be 
called upon to perform are those of advanced and rear guards, outpost, 
and reconnoitring, in all of which he should have considerable knowl- 
edge from instruction given in time of peace. 

All the instruction necessary to be given to the enlisted men, to 
properly prepare them for efficient service in war, must first be thor- 
oughly mastered by the instructors, who are the officers. 

After reviewing thus briefly a few of the many duties of the en- 
listed men, and officers as well, and the responsibilities that will de- 
volve upon them in future wars, one can begin to realize how deficient 
is the necessary instruction and training at the present time in our 
service. 


: T. O. ORAL. 





LOOKING FOR THE “ CHARLOTTE.” 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE WEST COAST IN SLAVING 
TIMES. 


Some of the readers of the Untrep SERVICE may be kind enough to 
recal] the fact that in a former reminiscence we told how the officers 
and men of that famous man-of-war, the United States schooner-brig 
“ Dolphin,” were suddenly snatched from inglorious ease in St. Paul de 
Loanda harbor, for the purpose of settling difficulties at Ambrizette ; 
and how, after a slight demonstration of force and much talk, a “ Grand 
Palaver” was “sot,” and peace once more reigned. 

At the time when she had been so suddenly called to Ambrizette, 
the “ Dolphin’s” principal business in Loanda had been to watch the 
“‘Charlotte,” of New York, a slashing big half-clipper-brig, com- 
manded by a tall, sharp, red-headed fellow from somewhere “down 
East,” who professed to be waiting orders from his owners, and who 
might have been there upon a yachting trip, so far as any transaction 
of business went, for he was not consigned to any reputable mercantile 
house, either American or foreign. 

But we were not sorry to have to lie some time in a place where we 
did not roll “scuppers to” for the entire twenty-four hours, and, as the 
skipper of the “Charlotte” seemed to enjoy his stay also, our visit 
seemed very indefinite in its term. 

Then came our sudden trip to Ambrizette, and while there we 
heard of the “Charlotte” at Kabenda, where the presence of an 
English man-of-war brig, named the “ Linnet,” had baffled his ap- 
parent intention of shipping a “cargo of ebony.” As the English 
vessel could not touch him, they sent a dispatch-canoe, post-haste, for 
us; but by the time we reached Kabenda the “Charlotte” had gone to 
sea again, and the “ Linnet”’ had gone about her own business. 

A few days before we had left St. Paul de Loanda, an American 
whaling bark had put in there for recruits, as whalemen call pigs, 
yams, bananas, and oranges, and, after obtaining these, had sailed at 
once for the “southern ground,” as her skipper had informed us. 

We had sympathized with the latter on account of his bad luck, 
for he was nine months out from home and “clean.” What was our 
surprise, then, upon obeying the “ Linnet’s” summons, some days after, 
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to observe our whaling friend standing to the westward with studding- 
sails set, and in the latitude of Congo mouth, instead of being, as 
we supposed, well on his way to St. Helena. However, we had 
other fish to fry just then, and no time to “gam” with whalers, and 
so he went his way, and we stood into Kabenda Bay. What the 
whaler had been at, on this “hide-and-seek” coast, we shall discover 
presen tly. 

Kabenda Bay is not far north of Congo mouth. The Congo was 
just as big then as it is now, when we hear so much more about it. 
Then it would have troubled the average person to tell, “right off,” 
just where it was. Now every newspaper and every review has some- 
thing about it. 

Rolling a tremendous flood, its turbid waters sometimes tinge the 
deep sea for miles out of sight of land, while whole islands of floating 
grass and bushes, torn from its banks by the stream, and bearing land 
birds and reptiles, sometimes alarm the inexperienced navigator. Once 
we saw a clump of well-grown bush, bearing a serpent (of the con- 
strictor kind, apparently, and at least fifteen feet long), moving up 
and down upon the long swell. The snake was evidently uneasy at 
his surroundings, and moved quite rapidly from side to side of the 
floating mass upon which he was. Guns were being loaded to shoot at 
him, when the breeze made strongly, and, as it was important just 
then to have no delay, the natural impulse of the Anglo-Saxon race 
“to shoot something” was left ungratified, and the poor serpent was 
abandoned to the slower torture of the sea. But this has nothing to 
do with our yarn, so we will return to Kabenda. 

Once at anchor in the bay, boats were sent on shore,—one with 
officers to make official inquiries, the other with the steward to look 
after “ grub,” a very necessary thing in a country where there are no 
markets on the plan that we understand at home. 

The bay, which was empty when we reached there, was a rather 
unusually pretty indentation in the coast-line, long a favorite residence 
of traders in all sorts of ivory, with the bungalows of the slave-traders 
especially planted at some distance from the beach, surrounded by 
luxuriant growths of cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, cassava, yams, and palma- 
christi of prodigious size, which were protected from the goats, pigs, 
and fowls by wattled fences. Some negro fishermen were just then 
bringing up from their canoe a lot of splendid bonito and other fish ; 
and the whole surroundings showed that the traders lived not only on 
the fat of the land, but the choicest products of the sea. 

A half-breed Portuguese, who spoke English, met us upon landing, 
and, in answer to the direct question, expressed great surprise that it 
could be supposed that slaves were ever shipped from Kabenda, “a 
peaceful station, devoted to trade and agriculture.” 

“No barracoons here, then ?” 
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“ Barracoons? What’s that?” 

The question was at that moment solved by an inquiring officer 
of the party, who struck a well-beaten path leading into the bush, ’ 
towards the south. Following this, and followed in turn by our 
Portuguese friend, shrugging his shoulders and “ wondering what the 
gentlemen wanted,” we came, in a few minutes, to a great stockade, in 
a place cleared in the dense bush, inside of which inclosure we passed 
at once, as the gate was open and unguarded. 

Here were two long, low, thatched houses, a cook-house, with great 
pots on stoves, water-barrels, and a lot of lumber and bricks. Evi- 
dences of recent occupation were plenty, too, although there was then 
not a living soul within the stockade but ourselves. There was not 
only the unmistakable odor which clings to the place where natives 
have been, but the ashes in the cook-house were still warm, and the 
cassava porridge clinging to the sides of the pots hardly dry ; while 
the neck-yokes, rags, broken gourds, and the other indescribable trash 
left by many slaves, had not yet been cleared away. 

It was evident, indeed, that a “cargo” had left there within a very 
few hours. 

Seeing that further attempt at concealment was useless, and know- 
ing that the vessel which had taken the slaves was now out of sight, 
our half-breed friend began to smirk and snigger, as if it was all a 
good joke. 

“Yes,” he said, at last, forgetful of his solemn denial when we 
first landed, “ we sent three hundred and twenty head this morning 
early.” 

“You did? Was it in a big American brig?” 

“No,” he replied, almost exploding with laughter at the success of 
a new dodge; “in a whaler !” 

“ By George! The fellow we saw, nearly hull down, this morning ! 
The skipper who was down upon his luck! He has seen his chance 
and taken it!” 

The sea-breeze was blowing freshly by the time we made this dis- 
covery, and by and by would come the night calm. If we got under 
way and tried to get to the westward, it would be like looking for a 
needle in a pottle of hay—with such a start as he had. 

So the fellow went clear ; and no doubt some of the three hundred 
and twenty he carried off are among the “emancipados” in Brazil 
to-day,—or if not, their descendants are. 

It is strange that more of the whaling-vessels which then frequented 
the “St. Helena ground” were not used for slaving. It speaks well 
for captains and owners that this was the only case ever known. Their 
supply of water was abundant, their cooking facilities unusual, and 
they were not liable to suspicion and search, like the ordinary coast- 
traders. If we had caught this fellow full,—how many 7s there are 
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in this life—there would have been a handsome sum in head-money 
for us, besides the value of the vessel and her gear. 

Not having caught her, there was nothing to be done but cross the 
Congo again, and look for the “ Charlotte.” 

The great river is ten miles wide at its embouchure, which is divided 
by a dangerous shoal, parallel with the course of the stream, called 
Monomesa Bank, with Point Padron to the south, and Banana to the 
north. The current varies from three to five knots, and with the usual 
winds it took a sailing-vessel the best part of a day to get from the 
anchorage at Padron to that at Banana. The northern entrance or 
channel was little known, and still less used, at that time, most vessels 
going by Point Padron channel. Men-of-war were rather disinclined 
to anchor at Banana,—since so well known under French occupation,— 
and if one did suddenly appear there, there was always plenty of time 
for the traders to put any slaves they might have on hand into canoes, 
and take them up a labyrinth of passages and bayous, which the negro 
spies (paid by both men-of-war and traders) would never disclose to 
the former ; the reason being that if they did so, their occupation would 
soon be gone. 

Well, looking for the “Charlotte,” we found ourselves in St. 
Paul de Loanda again,—for that place was the brain and centre from 
which radiated all influence and all business on the South Coast at 
that time. 

“Yes,” the consul said, “the ‘Charlotte’ has been here again, 
while you were away. ‘Trading, the skipper said, but he did not 
seem anxious for oil or gum, or even ivory.” 

“ Where had he gone?” 

“That would be hard to say. He cleared for the northward. 
Didn’t you see her as you came down ?” 

“No, we didn’t. Do you think she has gone to Kabenda?” 

“No. In fact, a little bird told me that her skipper has a Portu- 
guese friend at Boma; but I don’t know how that is. It may be 
gossip.” 

Now, the fact was that he was quite likely to have gone to Boma, 
and Boma was some seventy-odd miles up the Congo,—in which the 
current prevailed most strongly against a sea-breeze which only lasted 
about four hours ofeeach day. We had tried going up in the brig 
once before, and had had enough of it; but we could at least go to 
Congo mouth and see what might turn up. So in a couple of days 
we anchored at Point Padron, where we found our fellow-cruiser, 
her Majesty’s brig “ Linnet.” We were on exceedingly good terms 
with her officers, who knew the “Charlotte” well, and they assured 
us that they had reliable report of her being at Boma at that very 


moment. 
The first lieutenant of the “ Linnet” was a good fellow,—he is an 
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Admiral now, and a Sir, with a hyphened name; but we fancy he is a 
good fellow still,—and while on board of us, that night, for a glass of 
grog and a smoke, he proposed a plan for catching our red-headed ' 
friend, in flagrante delicto. 

The idea was for one of the “ Linnet’s” boats, and one of ours, to go 
up the river together. As it was impossible to prevent the negro spies 
from learning that boats had gone up,—and to keep them from send- 
ing word to Boma by their mysterious and rapid way of conveying 
news, two boats were to start at nightfall, from the “ Linnet,” and one 
of them was to return after dark, and our boat was to take her place. 
Then they were to ascend to Boma, approach the “Charlotte” under 
English colors, and, just as they came alongside, our boat was to sub- 
stitute her proper colors, and board the brig, possibly to find her lay- 
ing her slave deck, or even with slaves on board. In that case she 
would be good prize to us, while the English officers could not go 
below her hatches to examine her. 

This plan seemed good to the respective commanders, and boats, 
armed and equipped, started promptly. At first they hugged the 
southern shore of the stream, or at least as close to the shore as the 
dense mangrove swamps would permit, pulling steadily in the starlight, 
and disturbing, by the plash of oars, many a night-bird and reptile 
which we could hear, but not see, as they dashed back deeper into 
their refuge among the bushes. Sometimes there was a chatter of 
monkeys from an overhanging tree, or the twitter of birds, aroused by 
our passage ; but for the most part we moved in a silence only broken 
by the cheep of the oars in the row-locks, and the wash and swirl of 
the current of the great river. 

Towards morning a dense mist settled over the water, and the faint 
land-breeze was chill, and brought a sickly smell of mud and slime 
most suggestive of that dread bugbear, African fever. But by the 
time the day broke we were past Ponta da Lenha, the first trading 
settlement, where we caught a glimpse of dying fires and heard the 
barking of the traders’ dogs,—better guards than the negro watch- 
men, who were, no doubt, dozing about the dying embers. The river 
banks were by this time defined, and even rolling, with palms and other 
growth of terra firma, and we hauled in to cook breakfast and take a 
much-needed rest. The morning grog, as well as that which had 
been served out during the long night’s pull, was—much to “ Jacky’s” 
disgust—mixed with a strong solution of quinine, as a necessary pre- 
caution. 

There was nothing in the coast work which the men hated worse 
than “ fooling with their grog.” They might be, and sometimes were, 
deprived for weeks of important elements of their rations, and never 
growled, but this “ fooling with their grog” was always a sore subject. 
They never failed to drink it, however, quinine and all. 
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Most of that day and the following night—with periods for rest 
and for eating, of course—were devoted to the ascent; and it was just 
at sunrise, on the second morning, that we made out the “ Charlotte,” 
looming large through the mist, and tied up to a wharf near a group 
of palm-thatched houses, on the right bank. The sight of the vessel 
stirred up the sleepy boats’ crews, and we dashed across the current, 
and alongside the big brig, at a very fair pace. Just before we touched 
her gangway the English boat sheered off and our boat doused the 
flag she had borne, and shipped a staff with the stars and stripes. 

As we did so we heard a voice from the vessel’s gangway, high 
above us,—‘‘ By Jove! that’s a new dodge! Never saw that before! 
But it won’t do! Come on board, gentlemen, and ask your English 
friends to come! ‘You must want breakfast.” Looking up, we saw 
the red-headed skipper, “cool as a cucumber,” and early cigar in mouth, 
looking over the side. 

Of course we all went on board, and while the English officers 
were taken into the luxurious cabin, we examined the hold. The cap- 
tain joined us in a moment, and afforded every facility, and in fact his 
manner was so self-possessed and guileless, and hospitable withal, that 
we really began to feel as if we were taking unwarrantable liberties with 
a gentleman on the quarterdeck of his own vessel. 

Well, to get on. There was nothing in the hold but some water 
and provisions, and the usual dunnage. There was no sign of a slave- 
deck, or of any of the usual provisions for a cargo of slaves; and the 
“ Charlotte” was as far from seizure and condemnation as if she had 
been lying at anchor in St. Paul de Loanda. 

So, the examimation being finished, we rejoined our English friends 
in the cabin, where a breakfast was served which would have done 
credit to Delmonico, with some dishes which he probably never heard 
of. The skipper proved a most attentive and amusing host, who 
appeared to have been everywhere and seen everything. His claret 
was from Nathaniel Johnston, and his caviare from “a friend in 
Odessa.” He told us all about the American and English vessels on 
the station, and seemed to know where some of them were better than 
we did. 

After breakfast a stroll on shore was proposed, after we had lighted 
such cigars as we had not seen since we were at the Canaries, months 
before, and at the Canaries one gets the best which Havana sends 
out. 
The trading-post through which we were conducted, and over which 
flew the blue and white Portuguese flag, consisted principally of 
thatched houses, full of planks, water-casks, cases of something heavy, 
large boilers, bricks for mounting them, wood, split and piled,—in fact, 
all the paraphernalia for fitting slavers, and all the property of a certain 
Senhor Souza, a monkey-faced little fellow, dressed in the latest Pari- 
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sian style, with a plug hat! a thing we had not seen for months. We 
were introduced to him, in due form, and took coffee in his house. He 
wore a sardonic grin upon his coffee-colored features, and once or twice, 
as their eyes met, we thought we detected the same expression upon the 
face of our friend, the commander of the “ Charlotte.” Then, as the 
day wore on and noon approached, it became necessary to think of 
returning, and after a hasty consultation, apart, it was decided that, 
with the current, the prevailing wind, and our oars, we should be able 
to reach our own vessels in twelve hours, and then we should cruise off 
Congo mouth, waiting for the “Charlotte.” 

While making our adieux, and preparing to shove off, some one 
asked the skipper how long he expected to remain at Boma. 

“ Don’t know exactly. Waiting for cargo.” 

“ Been here before, haven’t yeu ?” 

“Oh, yes! took a cargo from here last year.” 

“Ah! may I ask what your cargo consisted of ?” 

“Palm oil, some gum, and other things.” 

He was a genial, scamp! not to be upset by naval officers’ ques- 
tionings, and so polite that one must have been a boor to be rude to 
him. 

Off we started, determined that he should not slip out this time, 
— if vigilance on our part could prevent it,—in spite of his polite 
ways. 

Sail was made on the boats, to a breeze which was fair, though 
very light, the strength of the current was taken, and each prepared to 
defend his head from the rays of the Congo sun by wetting a handker- 
chief and putting it in his cap. There was little talk, and we had 
left the “ Charlotte” miles behind us, when the officer in charge, who 
was rather an odd character, suddenly discovered that he had left his 
best pea-jacket on board the brig. It was too late, however, to think 
of going back, so, after some very fierce d g, first of the coxswain, 
and then of his own stupidity, we settled down into quietude once 
more. We descended the great, muddy, swirling stream very rapidly, 
and without incident worth mentioning, until it was near night-fall, 
when, being about twenty-five miles from Point Padron, we hauled in 
towards the southern shore, both to give Monomesa Bank a good berth, 
and to insure our seeing the vessels in the night. As the sun set, and 
the sudden darkness came on, we saw behind us, up-river, a huge 
arched squall forming. They are frequent on the West coast, and very 
uncertain in behavior to the south of the equator. To the north of 
the line they all come out “ butt end foremost,” after plenty of warn- 
ing, but in southern latitudes they sometimes disperse when apparently 
just upon you without the observer’s exactly knowing how. Again, 
they blow out straight, and with tornado force, and they never can be 


trusted. 
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In plenty of time we lowered the after-lug, and close-reefed the 
fore, leading the halliards well aft, to stay the mast. Our English 
consort, just astern, did the same. Pea-jackets were donned by all 
but our executive officer, and after that there was nothing to be done 
but to sit and take it. 

The awful arch, made distinct by the play of sheet lightning under 
it, now came rapidly down behind us, while ahead all was gloom, the 
belt of mangroves showing, however, just a little darker than the water 
or the sky, and thus affording a guide to steer by. 

Then came a puff which bellied our little rag of sail and let it fall 
again, while a few large drops fell, which struck like bullets, and 
then !—a roar, as of demons let loose, as the water from the river was 
fairly snatched up and hurled against our backs as we sat close together 


in the stern-sheets. 

The thwart creaked again, as the bit of reefed sail tugged at the 
well-stayed mast, the good boat rolled first to port and then to star- 
board, and then settled down to her work. Then the gates of heaven 
opened, and clap after clap of thunder came, enough to split one’s ears, 
while the lightning danced and hissed upon the waters all around us, 
after which there came a cataract which would soon have filled the 
boat had not the men bailed vigorously. | 

What mites we seemed, on the bosom of such a stream, and in such 
a commotion of the elements! 

_But we were old African cruisers, and sat stolidly and took it. I 
say stolidly ; I must make one exception,—the officer who had left his 
pea-jacket, and who now felt the need of it, as the blast swept coldly 
about him, A “tough salt” was he! He was not suffering from the 
elements so much as from a sense of wrong. Ina little lull of the fear- 
ful squall, I could hear him growling, with mouth close to my ear, 
“Cost forty dollars! At John Earle’s! and paid for !” 

Will it be believed that under the circumstances I laughed? I did. 
Young men will laugh at strange times and seasons, when the ridicu- 
lous strikes them. 

Running thus before the storm,—a “ great bone in our mouth,” in 
spite of the short sail we were under,—we began to peer ahead for the 
lights of our vessels, to which we should be coming near. Just then 
there came one of those continuous electric displays which last for half 
a minute or more, and suddenly the coxswain—a fine fellow who was 
afterwards lost in the “ Levant”—-said, “ Look there, sir! Look across 
the river !” 

Ah! after all our trouble! There was a great big full-rigged brig 
under close-reefed topsails and foresail, going three feet to our one, and 
bound out by the northern channel! The “Charlotte,” beyond a 
doubt! The whole thing was clear enough: having everything ready 
in the Portuguese establishment, slave-deck ready to be fitted, and 
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plenty of hands to do the work, he had got his slaves on board ina 
very short time, and then had followed us down the river, catching 
and carrying the squall with him. Anyway, there she was going out 
of the Banana channel, and piloted by as cool and daring a fellow as 
ever “ toed pitch.” 

Glare followed glare, as the squail passed seaward, and each one 
enabled us to see how rapidly he altered the bearings. There was no 
doubt that she was going clear, in spite of all our efforts, for the 
“ Dolphin” and the “ Linnet” were ten miles away in the other channel. 
Our remarks would hardly be fit for print, and they were cut short, 
soon after, by our arrival on board, wet, tired, and disgusted. For 
either or both vessels to chase the “‘ Charlotte” would be like two pug- 
dogs chasing a greyhound with a good start; and we would have to 
keep together, for the “Linnet” had no power to open her hatches, 
even if she caught the slaver. 

During the remaining year of our cruise upon “ the Coast” we kept 
our eyes and ears open, hoping that the “ Charlotte” would be back for 
another cargo; but we never saw or heard of her again. 

About three years had elapsed from the time of the event mentioned 
above, when the writer was in Rio Janeiro, attached to a lovely, roomy 
frigate this time, instead of a “ footy little brig,” as people who did not 
know her good qualities were wont to term the “ Dolphin.” 

One day, strolling up the Rua Ouvider with a mess-mate who 
had been in the “ Dolphin” (and with whom I was making my third 
consecutive cruise), we saw, coming towards us, a tall, red-haired man, 
in Panama hat, and suit of spotless white duck, whose appearance 
seemed strangely familiar. As he came nearer we saw that it was the 
skipper of the “Charlotte,” and, as we approached each other, the 
recognition was mutual. 

The tall man was as composed and affable as if we had met only 
the day before, at lunch at Pharoux’s, instead of last encountering some 
seventy miles up the Congo. 

After the usual “how d’ye do’s,” I said, “ Captain, where’s the 
brig ?” 

“Brig? What brig?” 

“ Why, the “ Charlotte,” to be sure!” 

“Oh, that brig! Yes, yes! I sold her some time ago.” 

“ Was it just after you ran out of the Congo that night: the time 
that the ‘ Dolphin’ and ‘ Linnet’ were there, you know ?” 

At the question there came a change over the man’s face, and a 
savage look which I did not remember to have seen there before, as 
he said,— 

“ Ay, my friend, just after that. You see, that voyage just made 
my ‘pile’, and I’m out of the business now, so I’ll tell you some- 
thing. Every move that any cruiser ever made on the Coast—so far 
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as it affected me—was known to me almost as soon as it was begun. 
It was only two years later, when the steamers were sent to the squad- 
rons, that our business was, practically, broken up. But what has 
killed the Brazil slave trade is the difficulty of landing the slaves on 
this side since the new laws were promulgated. If we can get a 
market, we can always get the niggers, as you know !” 

“Did you know of our coming, that time we boarded you at 
Boma ?” 

“Yes, and had made all my arrangements accordingly ; and more 
than that,” he added, with a savage smile, “if your boats had been 
in my way that night, I’d have run you down without any hesitation. 
But come, gentlemen! There’s no use in being unpleasant, and in 
raking up old stories. Come down to Pharoux’s, and let us have a 
champagne cocktail.” 

Whether we pocketed the fellow’s impudence, and went to Pharoux’s, 
or whether we did not, I decline, at this late day, to state. 


EDWARD SHIPPEN, 
Medical Director U.S.N. 
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THE light was fading from an April sky, and the laurel covering the 
mountain-sides, bright and glistening in the foreground with the im- 
press of a recent shower, darkened where it lay upon the farther slopes, 
and drew a tracery of the curving crests upon the deep azure of the 
vault beyond. 

At the mountain’s base a boisterous stream dashed in mad career. 
Now white with foam as it sprang from encounter with impeding 
rocks, now dark and musical as it gently kissed the upreared giant’s 
feet, or laid its cheek upon the opposite meadow’s border, and dreamed 
in the shadow of overhanging chestnut-trees. 

The mountain voices were low and distant; only the higher peaks 
held colloquy with the winds, before which a thousand fragmentary 
clouds were idling through the sky. 

The tracery of a road, discernible only through that shade of color 
which marked a dust-laden bush from its more favored neighbor, 
spoke of some world beyond, but bore no.impress of its traditions. 

Far as the eye could reach lay an unbroken forest-wild, with 
neither thatch nor curl of smoke in token of human presence; the 
haunts of men lay within the shadow of the mighty hills, but the 
majesty of their solitudes was uninvaded. A rugged ledge of rocks 
hung above the stream where it followed an incurving sweep of the 
mountain’s contour-line, and here the waters deepened, mustering 
forces for a mighty rush into the gorge below. 

In advance of a column of infantry, dragging its length through 
the windings of the valley, two horsemen, one an officer, the other an 
orderly, approached the stream with the intention of watering their 
tired animals. So noiseless had been their coming across the thick 
turf which fringed the strip of meadow that they had not disturbed 
or given evidence of their presence to two young people enjoying an 
outing there. 

One was a lad of perhaps a dozen years’ experience with mundane 
matters ; the other, a girl, in whom the signs of budding womanhood 
were gracefully apparent. The girl lay prone upon the sod, her hands 
supporting her rosy cheeks, a broad sun-hat, bedecked with a ribbon, 
far back upon her head, which gloried in a wealth of auburn tresses, 
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cut short and clustering in wavy masses over forehead and temples. 
A book lay open before her, and from its pages she was drinking in a 
draught, evidently a mixture of knowledge and amusement, for a 
smile lit up her features, as she raised her eyes as though for a mo- 
ment’s mental review of what she had been reading and discovered the 
intruders. 

“Hello! where did you come from ?” she exclaimed, and, springing 
up, stood a veritable Daphne, the queen of the realm she had chosen. 
Colonel Deering raised his hat in salutation of this fair mountain ap- 
parition as he answered, “ Kind fortune guided me here that I might 
meet you. I shall feel sorry if you deem me an intruder ;” and, dis- 
mounting, he threw his horse’s reins to his orderly and extended his hand 
to the young girl, adding, “Come, will you excuse my want of cere- 
mony and let me introduce myself? You and I, I think, will be great 
friends.” A chubby, dimpled little hand an instant later lay within his 
own, a pair of laughing eyes, blue as the sky above them, looked up to 
his, and as sweet a pair of lips as ever parted in an innocent surprise 
framed the interrogatory, “ You’re a Yankee, ain’t you?” 

Colonel Deering was a man who had climbed the ladder of life by 

easy stages. Fortune had smiled on him through the thirty years of 
a somewhat eventful life, which that very day had opened to him the 
homestretch towards forty. Many years before he had succumbed to 
that subtle influence which steals unawares upon venerable humanity, 
and dreamed the dream which has haunted the pillow of youthful sus- 
ceptibility since ever the world began; but treachery had crept in and 
laid him beneath the ban of.an accusation which his pride would not 
permit him to disprove ; and so he had turned away from the beautiful 
haven where his hopes had anchored and taken up again an aimless 
voyage. To some men such an experience, rudely breaking in upon 
the brilliant forecast of the future, would have left the legacy of bitter- 
ness and cynicism; in every light which fell across their path they 
would have discovered a lurking suspicion of shadow; they would 
have arraigned the world upon the slender basis of a personal experi- 
ence. 
But Horace Deering was not cast in such a mold. Nature had 
not been niggard of material with which she fashioned the pattern into 
which his life was fitted,—the bitterness which tinctured his cup had 
evoked a sigh and not a curse,—if he read in his own rude awakening 
the decree of a cruel fate, it did not close his eyes to the beauty of 
another’s dream ; down the vista of the years, perhaps to him, one 
flower would bloom no more, but he saw to others the buds of promise 
unfolding, and rejoiced that it was so. 

With his ample fortune there had been no need to brood in a quiet 
corner (and, indeed, under conditions of more moderate prosperity, it 
would not have been in nature for him to have done so); he had seen 
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one avenue closed to him, but had manfully accepted others which 
were open. ‘Travel had been a passion with him. He had stood in 
the majestic shadow of St. Peter’s; he had watched the idle, happy, 
musical flow of humanity upon the shining waters of the Arno; he 
was boulevardier in incomparable Paris; he had looked across Cha- 
mouni from the dizzy heights of Mont Blanc and Bévent; he had 
hunted across Scotch moors, and stood in the region of the echoed 
prophecies of Meg Merrilies,— 


*¢ Dark shall be light 
And wrong done to right.” 


He had shot tigers in the Indian jungle and breathed the summer air 
of Simla, with its pregnance of mystic spell and adept wonder; but a 
ery from across the seas had turned his footsteps homeward ; there 
was a voice of summons within his own beloved land which routed all 
considerations of self and quickened his pulses in the reawakened 
thought of her. 

By the time he reached home war had become an assured fact,— 
the whole conntry had become a military camp; sleepy forests had 
awakened to the roll of drum and the bugle’s shriller cry ; the city 
streets were gay with armed display; within many an open door-way 
weeping women and children stood, wavéng farewell to husband, son, 
or brother, while from hamlet and town, village and borough, “ loosened 
in a silvery shower,” notes of martial music stirred heart and brain 
into active sympathy with the nation’s cause. 

Deering had fought on many a battle-field, and his blood had crim- 
soned the spot where he had fallen before Kenesaw, upon that mem- 
orable day when fifty thousand men had dashed against the rugged 
hill, and in their recoil witnessed the unusual sight of women waving 
their handkerchiefs from the summit; and now he was marching 
with his regiment to cross that barrier of mountain peak and fathom- 
less abyss, from the one of which the eye fell upon countless miles of 
timbered stretch and cultivated field within two sister States, and across 
the threshold of the other no sunbeam ever strayed to gild a tree-top 
or mingle its golden glory with the bloom of laurel ; where shadows 
lay unbroken, and wearied echoes of the mountain air sank to oblivion 
and to rest, and as 


‘“‘ Far from over the distance 
The faltering echoes come, 

Of the flying blast of trumpet, 
And the rattling roll of drum.” 


Colonel Deering stood beside the rushing stream, within the 
shadow of the mighty mountain-range, holding the little dimpled 
hand, looking down into a sweet, questioning face, as he answered her : 
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“A Yankee? Yes, I suppose so; but you do not fear Yankees, do 
you ?” 

“T never saw one before,” she faltered ; “ ydh don’t seem different 
from other men, though you may be. But I’m afraid; take me home, 
please.—Come Joe,” she cried to the young fisherman, who, with 
bared legs and fishing-rod, had climbed over to a rock in mid-stream, 
and had just finished an exciting contest with a fine trout, which now 
lay struggling upon the bank,—“ come! why, there’s a thousand sol- 
diers coming.” 

“You need not be afraid if there were ten thousand,” said Deer- 
ing; “ why, every man of them would be ready to die for you, I’m 
sure. I would, I know; but we will go home if you like, and later I 
shall hope to come and see you. Perhaps you will ask me to enjoy 
one of these fine trout by and by, if Joe is willing.” 

“Why, of course,” she answered ; “ mother will be glad to see you 
too; father is not home you know.” And so they walked together 
towards the one-storied house, with its broad piazza on three sides, 
standing in the fringe of a rich, sweeping meadow and the orchard 
farther away, and the march of the troops came nearer, and the shadows 
lengthened across the valley and crept up the farther hill-sides, and the 
great blazing ball in the heavens swept down in the embraces of 
the forest, and the mountain voices sang low the requiem of the dying 
day. : 

“ What am I to call you, little lady ?” spoke Colonel Deering, after 
a moment’s pause. 

“Oh! my name, you mean? Why, I’m Jane,—and say, we will 
be friends, you and I, won’t we?” And Deering looked down at her, 
and some strange feeling stirred in his heart, something he had never 
known before ; not the love a man bears to a woman ; not the resurrec- 
tion of a long-dead passion ; but a soft, sweet, distant “echo,” such as 
a forest giant might have heard ere it had stood before the tempests 
of the years, fell upon his ear, as though calling to its twin sister 
“memory,” whose dwelling-place was within his heart. 

“ Friends !” he said; “ yes, Jane, dear friends, God willing!” and 
he turned to leave her; but she cried,— 

“You are coming in, ain’t you?” 

“ Yes ; but later, Jane, not now,” he answered ; and springing upon 
his horse, he rode up the winding lane to meet his men. 

An hour later his camp was established,—long lines of white tents 
standing across the meadow or lurking near the swift stream’s bank, 
like ghosts of erstwhile mountain habitants; the camp-fires flared 
and shot high in air their aspiring flames; voices commingled with 
the woodland noises and cried back in affrighted chorus from the 
region of the awakened echoes; chains rattled where the restless 
animals pawed for freedom; high above the camp a lurid glow 
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upon the gathering mists boded like a canopy; straight towards 
the zenith along the dark vault showed the line of the mountain 
crests ; distant, towards the east, the hill-sides lay in the rosy blush of 
the afterglow. Colonel Deering, seated upon the piazza of the house, 
was waiting for his trout and for Jane, whose nimble preparations fur 
the guest were going on within. The mother was explaining to him 
that her husband had gone to the western portion of the State upon 
some public business, for he was a public man, it seemed, and she and 
her children were alone. Visitors, she said, were rare to them; the 
mountain-passes were not considered safe and travelers were few, 
especially now that war was abroad upon the land and bordering coun- 
ties divided into so many factions; but they had not been molested ; 
they were somewhat off the routes by which the armies had traveled, 
and they had been grateful that it was so; they had always been 
Union people, and their neighbors were mostly of the same political 
creed ; but she dreaded the war with all its horrors, its entailed pri- 
vations, and loss of property, for even they had felt it sadly, and Jane 
was growing up like a wild-flower, sweet and lovable at all times, but 
utterly untutored. 

Colonel Deering listened as she talked, and through his mind there 
drifted the vague, nebulous phantom of a dream; a dream which in 
a certain indefinite way had haunted his pillow night after night for 
years as, beneath alien skies, guided by his own unfettered will, he had 


hungered for some being on whom to lavish a protecting care and 
some moiety of his princely and superabundant means. “Ah!” he 
thought ; “if here, in this humble home, from out the wild beauty of 
this mountain shadow, the light of an almost abandoned hope shall 


throw its gleam upon my path ” But Jane just here bounded out, 


announcing supper, and his dream dissolved as his eyes fell upon its 
inspiration. 

If Jane was untutored as to letters, she was not unskilled in 
cookery, as the crisp brown trout, with their garniture of watercress, 
attested ; and at her place behind the teacups, the native grace and 
sweet little maidenly ways of the girl were as apparent as was her 
fresh young beauty, as first Colonel Deering found her amidst: the 
harebells and buttercups and the low murmuring voices of the moun- 
tain stream. 

Deering’s regiment was quite famous for its band ; and Jane asked 
him if they ever played except when they marched, having an idea, 
from what she had heard in the early evening, that troops never 
marched without them ; and he told her yes, and said if she would walk 
down with him to the camp, it should play especially for her ; and in a 
few moments they sauntered out together into Jane’s first glimpse of what 
she called fairy-land ; and, seated before his tent, she listened as the sweet 


strains floated out upon the evening air and the shadows thrown by 
Vou. IV. N.S.—No. 2. 10 
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the many camp-fires danced upon the mountain-side and the stars of 
heaven twinkled high above, and one, now and then, loosened from its 
sphere, shot down the studded vault and disappeared behind the hills, a 
messenger of the scene to worlds beyond, and the birds waked up to 
listen that they might learn a new song for the morrow. 

Jane was happier than she had ever been, but in a different way. 
Her joys had hitherto been those born of contentment, not knowing 
aught beside the sweet pastoral life at the foot of the mighty moun- 
tain in the little cove, where the sun passed from view behind the hills 
sooner than to the rest of the busy world ; where sunshine lingered but 
a little while and shadows earlier heralded the night. The books she 
had read were few and simple, suited to her years and childish under- 
standing; her notion of the outside world, shadowy and indistinct. 
Now she felt as though through some rift a flood of coloring had come 
in from that land beyond her ken; she seemed to hear the voices of 
the distance calling to her; she felt the existence of unrevealed beau- 
ties and a longing took possession of her to behold them ; and he, her 
friend, the unoutlined some-one of her woodland dreamings, had come 
and was near her; and poor little Jane’s tender heart was full of love 
and gratitude, and she stole a timid little hand within Deering’s own, 
and whispered (that she might not disturb the spell of the enchant- 
ment surrounding her),— 

“My friend, when you are gone, may I come down here and think 
of you? It wouldn’t be wrong, would it?” 

“Wrong, Jane!” he answered; “no; and I shall often come back 
in thought to be with the little girl who has brought me more peace 
than I ever hoped to have ;” and he gently, tenderly took her in his 
arms and kissed her pure forehead amid the clustering curls, and 
added, “that’s for friendship, Jane.” 

Jane had no voice to answer him. The world seemed changed to 
her within the compass of a few short hours; she felt that she had 
passed beyond the narrow boundaries limiting the sphere of a simple 
dependent child. The love of home, of parents, of her little brother, 
instinct within her from her birth, had seemed the natural sequence of 
her being. They were part of her life, all that her heart had been ever 
taught to accept; but now, there had come to her something more,— 
something which carried her along upon a stream of different thought, 
—something which brought to her a certain sweet sense of possession. 
She could wander now farther afield than ever before, and knew that 
some answering spirit awaited the call of her own. She knew nothing 
of love; it was not that,—at least not the love of a woman,—but it 
was the love born of gladness and of trust which only had needed the 
touch of a caressing hand, the tone of a kindly voice to awaken. For 
some time she sat and listened as her companion told her of the world, 
of its people, of great cities and the wondrous things there found, of 
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books and the treasures they contained, of the far-away lands filled 
with splendor and monuments which had defied the ravages of time, 
—listened open-eyed and wondering, and presently exclaimed,— 

“Oh, do you think I shall ever see these things ?” 

“Who knows?” he answered ; “by and by, perhaps, my child; 
be happy here now and wait.” And they sauntered back to the house 
(only a few rods distant), and, as they went, Jane thought she heard 
the echoes of the music still upon the mountain-side, little thinking 
it was the music in her heart, of a sweet awakened hope,— 


‘¢ With diamond dew the grass was wet, 
’Twas in the spring and gentlest weather, 
And all the birds of morning met 
And carolled in her heart together.’’ 


Jane was both sad and happy next morning when she saw the long 
line of men file off up the mountain-side, and she followed them with 
her eyes and listened to their retreating footsteps as they moved deeper 
into the densities of the laurel, farther into the shadow, till at last a 
turn in the road hid them from view altogether, and the routed still- 
ness of the Cove settled back into its accustomed rest. The waters 
had smoothed again where the great wheels of the wagons had dis- 
turbed them; the spray dashed high in the rocky gorge, and, catching 
stray gleams of early sunlight, spanned the trout-pools in an arch of 
varied coloring; the tinkle of the bells upon the browsing cattle rang 
out in sleepy monotone; birds were singing their matin songs, and her 
first impulse of sadness changed to a quiet joy as she followed in her 
thought her new-found friend, and repeated to herself his promise to 
return. 

But the Cove had lost some of its charm for her; her young nature 
had awakened to something she had not known before; the little 
horizon over which her sun had been wont to rise and set did not 
“ring the world,” and her fancy and her hopes overleaped the narrow 
boundary and commingled with what was beyond. She sat long and 
watched the mountain, hoping that perhaps some opening in the den- 
sity of its covering would reveal to her her friend, for coupled with her 
sense of happiness was one of bereavement: something was gone, and 
she was waiting its return; but only the nodding pines high up among 
the fastnesses, the restless swaying of the undergrowth, the chatter and 
sport of her whilom friends among the branches overhead, “an eagle, 
alone with the sun,” met her anxious gaze. 

Presently she turned and slowly retraced her footsteps towards 
the house, entered, by the little gate, the enclosure where grew some 
simple flowers she was wont to tend, slipped quietly to her room, and 
yielded to the first wild passion of sorrow her sweet young life had 
ever known. 
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Meanwhile, the long column of infantry was dragging its length 
through the curvings of the mountain-road ; the tramp of many feet, 
the rumble of heavy wheels, a babel of voices, song and shout, herald- 
ing the progress through the forest wild of a hitherto unknown factor 
in the mountain’s life. Deering, riding well ahead of his regiment, be- 
yond the confusion of the noises it carried in its train, out into the 
region of that quiet which his mood required, drifted from his thought 
of Jane into the pathos of a retrospect, and in some way the sight of 
her seemed to him an added link to the lengthening chain of circum- 
stance having its origin in his heart’s first submission to the sweet spell 
of a voice, soft and silvery, which had seemed to him to utter soul-notes. 

How well he remembered his meeting with the first and last and 
only woman whose presence had been all powerful to quicken the 
pulsing of his heart and chain his wayward fancy at her side! Stand- 
ing in the evening shadows of the elms crowning the rich green slopes 
around which clustered the earlier traditions of the nation’s battle for 
liberty, looking out upon the broad, straight stretch of water which, in 
the far distance, rounded from view beyond the gorge of the Hudson 
Highlands, with the sun setting slowly down upon the farther crests of 
that bold mountain which history has immortalized in fact and the 
poet apostrophized in song, and beneath whose rugged cliffs and within 
whose broad dark shadows rest the heroes of descended time; domi- 
nating from the sublimity of its cloud-piercing summit, those lesser 
heights on which to-day stand ruins of revolutionary battlements and 
where forest voices tell the legends of the long ago, drinking in the 
beauty of the peaceful scene ; following in its swift flight the pretty 
steamer whose name recalls to many a “ man and maid” sweet memories 
of “ Auld Lang Syne ;” noting the autumn tints upon the steeps beneath 
which Jenny Lind, the sweetest singer of any land, bade a poor lame 
boatman pause as she thrilled his soul with a melody he carried as his 
heart’s chief treasure to the grave; the sunlight fading from the sky, 

‘lingering for an instant, to burnish the dull gold tassels of the chest- 
nuts down the slope and placing the seal of its parting kiss upon brow 
and tress of his companion,and crowning her with a halo, like sun- 
beams on burnished copper, then sinking and throwing the world in 
shadow,—lovely as Agnes Kincaid was in form and feature, in every 
lineament and poetic movement of her svelte and willowy body, the 
most salient and striking element of a beauty which had no need of 
emphasis was her dower of golden hair ; poets had sung of it; paint- 
ers had essayed the reproduction of its hue upon many a glowing canvas ; 
but brush and pen had been powerless of counterfeit; it was the dis- 
tinctive feature of a personality, defiant of imitation ; and never, in all 
his travels, whether among the fair-haired beauties of Teutonic race, 
on Sweden’s shores, or amid the perfume of Scotland’s heather, in the 
sunlight of the Riviera or the Kremlin’s portentous shade, had his eye 
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caught the glint of that peculiar hue, till, reining in at the bank of 
the musical stream, down yonder at the mountain’s base, it was revealed 
to him, a crown of glory to the sweet young face of his little friend; 
and now, as he thought of her and weaved the threads of her future 
life into the framings of his fancy, he was carried back through the 
lapse of years to a time when he would have staked his soul upon one 
woman’s faith and scorned doubt of her as dishonor. He rode along 
in silence and in thought, till, startled by the sound of his own voice 
in sudden exclamation, he found the summit reached ; and halting his 
column for a nooning, climbed a boulder out-jetting from the ridge, and 
threw himself full length upon its ample crest. Eastward, a faint, un- 
dulating line against the blue-marked course and contour of the Cum- 
berland hills, receding into the purple distance wherein lay buried all 
love of that “ golden head,” his “ pride in happier summers,” and where 
opened to him the dark pages of that story which memory was ever 
telling. Far down the mountain-side curling upward through the 
branches of over-shadowing trees a film of smoke spoke to him of 
Jane and her woodland home. Turning, he looked down the vague 
perspective of the “ Blue Ridge,” with the “Smoky Mountains” in the 
middle distance and “ haunted Chillowee,” and he wondered what were 
the possibilities to him yet unrevealed within the hazy scope of this 
hand’s breadth of earth half lying in the sun-light of a simple faith, 
half hidden in the darkness of superstition. But the half-hour of rest 
was soon at an end, and the shrill bugle rang out again and set the 
echoes in a wild chase over crest and slope, and the long line took up 
its march, and in another moment, looking back, Deering saw only the 
sky above the land he had just quitted ; its hills and valleys had passed 
trom view, and Jane’s home lay hidden upon the confines of another 
world; and he fell into thought again, traveling up and down the 
avenues leading back to the past; stopping for a moment at the 
mile-stones which had marked an episode, or the turnings bringing 
into light a new experience, remembering the phase which life took on 
at each, how at one time the coloring was all rich and beautiful and 
the music of a glad song filled his heart, and then the falling of the 
“ black curtain of destiny,” the change in the complexion of his dream, 
and the thought came home to him that perhaps out of the darkness a 
light was struggling which should come to him, not with the dazzling 
brilliance of an early hope when life was young and the “sear and 
yellow” seemed a long way off, but with the softened radiance of a 
winter’s noon, the calm light of a fire whose flames have fallen and 
left but the glowing coal, on which the ash shall settle with the coming 
of the night. But he is aroused from his dreaming by the noises, the 
multitude of voices coming upon him, and he shook himself together 
and cast off the gloomy mood which thought of that queen of his youth 
had provoked, and a turn in the winding roadway opened before him 
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a view of the out-spread country bathed in the rich glow of the April 
day. A shower was upon the mountain, and the drifting clouds dragged 
their weird shadows fast along the steeps, the sunshine flooding after 
and bedecking the laurel with diamond gems ; far off towards the land 
of the setting sun earth and sky were full of promise, and a moment 
later, Deering, leading his men, had left behind him much of the mem- 
ory of his bitter past, and settled back to the realities of the present 
hour, with its foreshadowings of coming peace. Two weeks later, Colo- 
nel Deering had turned his face again towards the mountain. From 
the east had come, borne upon the traveling winds, a note of truce. 
Wearied with the struggle, decimated in numbers, crippled in resource, 
hemmed in at every side, as grand an army as ever stood against the 
shock of battle laid down its arms in submission to a mightier than 
itself, and, turning from the rude tenements of the field, bent heart 
and hand to the re-establishment of home. 

The April sun was nearing the western hills, and gratefully the 
lengthening shadows fell upon the hot and dusty road as Deering’s 
regiment was nearing its evening camp. Far away upon the winding 
track before them a cloud of dust indicated travel. Disappearing for 
awhile, it shot up again above the crest of a nearer acclivity and 
swirled. away afield, bringing into prominence the figure of a horse- 
man hurrying on his way. By the aid of a glass, he was shown to be a 
courier speeding along the dusty route ; evidently his errand was urgent, 
and but a few moments sufficed to bring him to Deering’s side and 
hand him his dispatches. “ President Lincoln has been assassinated,” 
were the words he read. For an instant Deering sat looking at the 
man as though he had sprung up suddenly before him, a messenger of 
evil from the lower world, then demanded oral confirmation of the 
story ; he would not believe the evidence of his sight alone. Baring 
his head as though in presence of a personal calamity, he wheeled his 
horse about and read the sad news to his men. Song and jest died 
upon their lips and a murmur like the distant echo of a wail fell upon 
the stillness. Humanity’s friend, the nation’s savior, the apostle of 
truth and charity’s exponent, lay dead, and by a murderer’s hand. 
Slowly from out the silence the long line wound its way, moving into 
the perspective of the distance with steps from which the spring had 
gone, and hearts heavy with the burden of a nation’s woe; a knot 
of prisoners, farther on, awaiting their escort, stood in whispering 
groups listening to the voices of the air which spoke to them of the 
worst calamity their cause had known. Around the camp-fires that 
night all sound of merriment was stilled, and the careless soldier, con- 
fronted with the solemn portent of the hour, spoke in softened and 
saddened tones, mingling his own with his country’s sigh, while far 
and near, from sea to sea, a nation mourned, and 

‘« Breathed a benison o’er the sleeping dust.”’ 
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The morning dawned crisp and bright, and upon the rolling foot- 
hills, tipped with diamond dew, broad patches of red clover lay in 
emerald setting, and, stamped upon the scene like a serpent’s trail, the 
dusty roadway, trending towards the vague outline of the distant range, 
lay here in sunshine, there in the shadow of the young trees whose 
nodding plumes seemed beckoning on. Deering was glad to be upon the 
road again, glad to turn his back upon the theatre of the cruel strife, 
glad to be again free to wander where he would, and carve, perhaps, 
upon life’s tablet the tracery of a pathway for another’s following, give 
impulse and direction to the sweet young life which once yonder, 
within compass of the mountain stream’s unfailing song, was waiting 
his return. 

To Jane the days had passed heavily at first. “The spirit and the 
voice of song had died away,” and she had few resources within her- 
self to down the longings which had taken possession of her. She 
took her book to the stream as had been her wont nearly every day 
since the earlier flowers had sprung into bloom and the pools offered 
sport for her little brother; but she turned many a leaf mechanically 
while her thoughts wandered far from the matter on the printed page. 
Often she found herself looking longingly at the mountain-side, peer- 
ing into the impenetrable shade, but the rustling laurel had no promise 
in its voice; it had forgotten the passage of a recent host, and was 
busied with its growth and preparation for its bloom; but Jane 
dreamed on, the voice of her little brother breaking in upon her revery 
now and then as he clamored for applause at the landing of some 
splendid speckled beauty, bringing her back to earth and the homeli- 
ness of her surroundings, and the shadows shifted and outlined strange 
shapes upon the turf and the restless waters; and so, between longing 
and her sense of loss and the sometime music of a song within her 
heart which her vigorous young life inspired, the days passed by ; but 
oh, how long they seemed! the sunshine had never lingered so before, 
the dawn had never been so long delayed. But one day the even cur- 
rent of her life was broken,—the impulse to the first real grief that 
she had ever known was flashing across the wires to the distant station, 
whence came the slight intimation they ever had of the outer world 
and its mysteries. Returning from her morning ramble, she had 
found her mother stricken down with grief; a messenger had left with 
her the tidings of her husband’s death and ridden on up into the 
mountain, leaving her alone with her sorrow and bereavement. 

Poor woman! Poor Jane! How cruel the world was! And now 
they were alone: the mother a delicate woman, but ill prepared to battle 
with the world, and Jane, on the border-land of womanhood, schooled 
in the simple matters of a modest household, but with no resources be- 
sides. To her, death had never had any but vague existence ; that he 
should ever stand within the door-way of her own quiet home, that 
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his blighting touch should ever rest upon any one near and dear to her, 
she had never dreamed, and she was ill prepared to stand face to face 
with the forbidding guest. She knelt beside her mother’s chair and 
wound her arms about her neck in mute despairing fashion; her lips 
framed no words, her great eyes were innocent of tears; she had a 
startled, frightened look, as though she were expectant of the fell 
visitor’s intrusion there, within the inclosure of the little room, where 
stood his chair and his rifle in the corner, and near which Turk, his 
dog, was lying. 

“ Dear mamma,” she said at last, “did you say my father was dead ? 
How can that be, when he was here only the other day?” And the elder 
woman could not answer her, but drew her fair head upon her bosom 
and held her there as her tears fell fast upon Jane’s golden hair, and in 
their mute, pathetic way brought the sad truth home to her that in- 
deed they were alone; and Turk, scenting trouble, came over from 
where he lay and looked inquiringly upon the stricken women; and 
going to the open door-way looked up and down the road to see where 
trouble should come from, and then moved back again, wagging his 
tail as though all were well and thrust his nose against Jane’s cheek 
(wet now with the gentle flow of tears), and then dropped down again 
beside his master’s gun, in silent wonderment. That night Jane was 
alone with only an old nurse-woman and her little brother within the 
house. Her mother, after the first burst of agony had spent itself, had 
hurried away upon the desolate mission of a last, sad rite, and as she sped 
westward over the intervening miles of separation from her treasured 
dead, Jane knelt at her open window, looking out at the stately silent 
hill from which not even a murmur came of sympathy,—the trees shot 
straight into the sky and their plumes lay still against the blue; death 
seemed abroad upon the land as its knell had fallen upon her heart, 
and upon her pale, wet cheek a tear sought the glory of the last ray of 
the waning moon and flashed in grateful recognition of the pitying 
stars. The morning dawned as never a morning had dawned to Jane 
before ; the sunlight streamed in through her window and fell upon 
the white polished floor, outlining a branch of a tree near by on which 
a bird was swinging; to her ears came the cadence of the brook’s 
sweet song, and the tinkle of distant bells told of home-coming cows 
to the milking; every familiar sound which was wont to greet her 
awakening was there, but there was no gladness in them, their music 
was gone; the peaceful fields lay deep in grass and flowers; the dis- 
tant line of fence, which had marked the limit of her little world, now 
seemed reared to separate the gladness of an outer sphere from the 
sorrow of her own; life’s aspect was all changed, grief had come so 
early, and, as she mused upon the bitterness of this decree and on her 
utter loneliness, she remembered what Deering had said to her when 
he had kissed her and the echoes of the music were abroad upon the 
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mountain, and in her heart she thanked God that he had come and 
would come again. “Oh, if my friend were only here!” she said, 
aloud, and falling on her knees buried her face in her hands and prayed 
God that it might soon be so. 

A féw rods below the crest of the mountain a furious spring 
poured out a volume of pure cold water, which trickled down the 
slope and gave a richer color and ranker growth to the laurel in its 
path ; a spring near which were evidences of many a traveler’s halting- 
place, and here Deering pitched his camp for the night. The familiar 
scenes of a few weeks past were before him again: the steep acclivity 
of the mountain, rich in its livery of green, deep in the mystery of 
primeval lore and legion; home of shade which had never dete- 
riorated to the changeful capriciousness of shadow rearing its proud 
crests within the domain of the rising and of the setting sun ; dark, 
grand, immutable, dominant. Below it stretched the rolling country 
with its patches of cultivation and signs of habitation, and beyond, 
far eastward of yonder trysting-place of earth and sky, the land of 
his earlier memories. There, too, looking out upon a stretch of water, 
the well-kept lawn hiding the limit of its verdure in the Hudson’s 
tide, was his home, albeit, but rarely his abiding place; but that was 
the home of his earliest recollections ; around it clung the traditions of 
his family ; there his sister, a widow, who, besides himself, was the only 
living link in the chain of an honest succession, lived with her chil- 
dren. Thither he returned when weary of travel, sure of a welcoming 
resting-place and the loving companionship of a woman who was ever 
ready with sympathy in his life. Mrs. Arlie understood her brother 
perfectly, and between them there had ever existed the most unreserved 
confidence and trust. Both had had their sorrows,—hers coming to her 
at the hand of that pitiless leveler and divorcer, death ; his, through 
the insidious machinations of an unseen enemy and the faithlessness of 
a cruel woman. When her husband had died, Mrs. Arlie found herself 
the possessor of a pretty property and a handsome income, more than 
enough for herself and two young daughters ; but she was glad to yield 
to her brother’s importunities to part with her own place and make 
his her home; it would give him a home, he said ; establish a spot on 
earth towards which his restless spirit could turn when the unrealities 
of the world, palled and traveled, for the hour lost its charm. So 
here brother and sister were established, Deering coming and going as 
pleased his fancy ; pursuing his pleasures; dispensing, through his 
gentle companion and almoner, a charity unheralded to the world ; 
working out his scheme of life in unobtrusive fashion ; dreaming per- 
haps more than most men, but “ waking had been pain” to him and 
dreams were unhurtful ; starting off on short notice to perhaps some 
distant corner of the earth attracting him, and dropping back again 
quietly as still waters close upon the spot where a stone has fallen. 
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There was no vagary for which his sister was unprepared ; there was 
no whim in which she did not second him, for she knew him to be a 
man incapable of dishonest or unkind thought towards any living 
thing. His schemes, if sometimes tinged with eccentricity, were 
tinged only, never tainted ; and while the brother followed the guid- 
ance of his will, the sister bestowed her tenderest care upon her little 
girls. She disliked travel; once or twice she had gone with Deering 
to please him, not herself; she preferred her own home where she 
could choose her own friends, live her own life, guard and care for 
her children. And now the war had come, and she had nursed 
Deering into health after his wound at Kenesaw, and had begged him 
not to go back again; but he would not listen to remonstrance,—the 
call of duty sounded louder than the cry of importunity, and he had 
gone. How gratefully the first notes of peace fell upon her ear; how 
sweetly they sounded to the anxious thousands whose sons and 
brothers, husbands and lovers were standing out under the skies 
fulfilling a manly duty; upholding the nation’s honor; guarding a 
sacred heritage; some destined for the laurel wreath, some for the 
cypress bough. But high above the moan of personal grief rang out 
the pean of praise that the country’s life was saved, while soldiers of 
the blue and gray stacked arms together, and the bitterness of enmity 
changed to the grateful flavor of peace; and North and South, East 
and West joined hands in fellowship, and together forged anew the 
broken link in union’s chain. 

As Deering sat before his tent, high up upon the mountain-side, 
listening to the moaning of the winds among the pines, peering into 
the darkness, emphasized by the occasional flare of the picket-fire far 
down the winding road, he bethought him of that sister, patiently 
awaiting his return, far away upon the banks of the beautiful Hud- 
son. What would he not have given for her counsel and advice now, 
in this most trying time of his life, when half-matured plans needed 
shape and impulse which only a woman’s hand could give! Quixotic, 
perhaps, his ideas regarding Jane might seem to her, but he telt they 
would receive the ultimate sanction and co-operative interest so essen- 
tial to their development. He blew a ring of smoke as he took his 
cigar from his lips and watched it as it enlarged in its upward flight 
to lose itself among the leaves of the overhanging tree, then looking 
down through the blackness of the night to where he knew Jane’s 
home to be, felt a thrill of pleasure at the thought of her, such as he 
had been stranger to for long, long years. Why not, he mused, rear for 
myself a life which shall learn to know me and look to me for strength 
and help and, God help her, comfort when the rudeness of the world 
throws sorrow at her feet? Love! Ah! who knows but that some 
day that too may come to crown the work which I shall set myself. 
And if not,—what thén? But he had no time to answer; a shout 
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rang out upon the stillness of the night; another, and a shot followed, 
and the.sound of commotion at the outskirt of his camp. Springing 
down the road, following the direction of the noise, he found himself 
suddenly confronted by a group of men clustered about some object 
which was engaging their attention. 

“ What is it?” he asked of the sergeant of the picket-guard. 

“ A prisoner, sir, trying to escape, refused to halt, and as he sprang 
into the thicket he was shot ; his body lies yonder.” 

“Ts he dead?” asked Deering. 

* Dead, sir,” was the laconic answer ; and the awakened echoes of the 
mountain-side were dying in the distance; and as the white-winged 
Angel of Peace was spreading her wings across the land, another had 
taken flight towards heaven with a soul set free, and the night winds 
murmured in requiem, and the majesty of death and the majesty of 
might stood side by side upon the mountain. What are the dreams, 
thought Deering, compared to this; and he would have given all he 
possessed rather than have had this happen now, when the clouds were 
lifting and the day was at hand, and his lips muttered “ poor fellow,” 
while his heart felt a pang of sorrow for the woman, somewhere 
within the land, to whom this tragic night-scene should bring the’ 
legacy of bereavement ; and to-day a nameless grave lies upon the hill-_ 
side ; a boulder rolled away to mark a soldier’s resting-place, and doubt- 
less the laurel blooms above it and song-birds hover near ; and when 
the roll is called at the final “ reveille,” but a single voice within that 
vast mountain solitude will answer, “Here.” Sick at heart, Deer- 
ing turned away and slowly retraced his steps; the beauty of his dream 
had vanished and given place to a sorrow emphasized by the thought 
of the utter uselessness of this sacrifice. He wishes with all his heart 
that the poor fellow had escaped,—one soldier, more or less, weighed 
but little in the scale of a cause already lost; but an added pang to an 
anxious heart, a knell upon some listening ear, he would have spared. 
Sleep, after this untoward happening of the night was impossible to 
him; he sat before his tent till the chill night air warned him in, and 
as he turned he let his gaze rest for an instant upon the bank of mist 
which boded like a ghost above the valley enshrouding Jane’s humble 
home, little dreaming that her young heart was heavier than his own, 
and her sweet, trusting eyes dimmed with the mist of tears. Deering 
arraigned himself before the bar of his sterner judgment, probing his 
motives, the genuineness of his impulse, the question of his right to 
plant the seeds of hope within the breast of that fair young creature, 
of a destiny which it might be beyond his power to control. He 
spared himself no process of reasoning, no crucial tests, which in their 
development might destroy the fabric of his dream; but turn the 
matter which way he would, there was no reproving voice of con- 
science, no spectre foreshadowing wrong, to stay his hand or turn him 
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from his purpose. His life had been devoted to the gratification of his 
own pleasures, his own erratic fancy. Save here and there the be- 
stowal of an alms or more substantial charity, no milestone marked 
the spot where he had turned and left the impress of a splendid deed ; 
no throng of golden’ memories, no satisfying chorus of applauding 
voices followed him down the vista of the years. Life had held for him 
many pleasures, but it had been barren of happiness,—that chiefest 
happiness of all, of having intensified life’s beauties to another. The 
more he thought of Jane, the more strongly he felt drawn towards 
her, the more he felt persuaded that nature had designe@ her for some- 
thing beyond the life of the circumscribed sphere of a rustic. There was 
that about her which suggested to him the plan of a higher intelligence, 
of a more subtle refinement, than the wild mountain region had ordi- 
narily in its offering. His first sight of her had awakened within him - 
some intangible memory, as an odor sometimes flashes upon the brain 
an impression of relationship between the present and the dead and 
buried past. It never occurred to him that, perhaps, time would 
evolve from this ephemera the link which would forever connect his 
past with his coming years; the memories which his meeting with 
Jane had awakened were not such as brought him face to face with 
any past joy or sorrow; they lingered with him only in vague and 
indefinite fashion, as 


‘¢ Faded ideas float in the fancy like half-forgotten dreams.’’ 


The glint upon her golden hair furnished him with a resemblance ; but 
there was something, he could not tell what, that awakened memory. 

The shadows were at their shortest, and the cattle had ceased their 
browsing and lay beneath the chestnut-trees or stood knee-deep, in calm, 
reflective mood, in the cool waters of the mountain streams. The sleepy 
tones of a dinner-horn were dying away in the distance, and man and 
beast were resting from their labors, as Deering’s regiment filed down 
the mountain and entered the narrow boundary of the “Cove.” Nota 
living soul was visible of the few dwellers within that secluded spot, 
not even a dog “bayed deep-mouthed welcome” or voiced a-note of 
warning. Without sign or token the great mountain solitude had yielded 
up the throng of marching men and settled back again to its sleep and 
the soothing influence of its voices’ monotone; only for an instant 
the silence lasted; routed by the tramp of many feet, the rattle of 
wheels, the roll of drum, and a thousand commingling voices, the 
“Cove” changed into a theatre of active life. Turning his regiment 
into its former camping-ground, Deering threw himself from his horse 
and started up the road towards Jane’s home, but she had caught the 
sound of his coming, and was springing down the lane to meet him ; 
and an instant later, with a cry of gladness, had thrown herself into 
his outstretched arms. 
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“T knew you would come,” she cried. “I prayed so hard that you 
might. Iamsolonely.” And then she told him,as they walked together 
towards the house, of the trouble that had come to her, and how she was 
all alone, and of how she had thought that if only he were there he 
would have helped her bear it all. And as he held her to his side, and 
her little hand lay within his own, and the sunlight lingered lovingly 
among her golden tresses, and the hot blinding tears coursed slowly 
down her cheeks, his heart went out to her in veriest pity and—ah! 
he could not doubt it now—in love, and from out the shadow of gloom 
which had settled upon her young life there came to him a faint but 
welcome gleam of light,—the light of a hope that his dream was pass- 
ing into the awakening of a glad fruition. Sitting that evening together, 
when the shadows had crept over the hill-tops and the “ dead flame of 
the fallen day” lingered above the horizon of the little world which cir- 
cumscribed them, Deering laid bare to Jane the hopes he had cherished 
regarding her. “Ah! tosee the world and know it,” she had said, as her 
eyes turned towards the land which he had pictured to her. “ Can it 
ever be for me? I dreamed of it all when you were gone; dreamed and 
prayed that some day I might know the glories of it, and then my father 
died, and I forgot everything but that ;” and the memory of it—the ever- 
present thought forgotten for the moment in her joy at her friend’s return 
—came back in all its force, and the tears flowed down her cheeks again. 
And Deering, taking her in his arms, said, softly,— 

“Sorrow, Jane, is the heritageof all. In one way or another it 
comes to all alike. Your lesson, poor child, has come early; but you 
are not friendless. Let me be father, brother, friend to you, and, God 
helping me, I will do my part. To-morrow I must be moving on; but 
I will come back again; and then we will speak more of the future. 
Can you trust me, Jane?” 

“Trust you!” she cried. “ Do we not always trust those we love ; 
and do not J love you, my friend ?” 

Some pictures were lying upon the table, old photographs and tin- 
types, connecting-links with the past, and these Deering was idling 
through later in the evening, when the chill night-air had driven them in- 
doors. Suddenly he felt the blood freeze in his veins ; he had take up 
one photograph, an old one, evidently, but, oh! how true to his memory 
of Agnes Kincade, and sat staring at it while his hand trembled and 
the color left his lips. Her picture here ! 

“Do you know the original of this, Jane?” he asked, after a mo- . 
ment’s silence. 

“ No,” she answered. “I have never seen her ; but mother says she 
was a very beautiful woman, and is her sister.” 

Deering laid it aside and took up another. He feared he had ill- 
concealed his emotion ; but Jane had not noticed it, and his secret was 
safe. ‘¢ And this is the awakened memory,” he mentally exclaimed ; 
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“and Jane’s golden hair is hers.’ And for a moment he hated Jane 
for this resemblance, and then he loved her all the more. 


Six months have passed, and the autumn tints are showing on the 
hills bordering the lovely Hudson,—rich gold and browns and here and 
there a stamp of yellow. The skies are of a deeper blue, and birds of 
passage scream overhead as they wing their southward flight. The 
grains are garnered, and sportsmen seek their prey amidst the stubble ; 
the birch’s bark has whitened, hoary with the mark of time, and broad 
leaves toss upon the restless air and fall to their winter’s resting-place ; 
the glad festival of field and forest nears its close, and all nature has 
arrayed herself against the shock of coming winter. 

Upon the piazza of a handsome villa, looking out upon the sweep 
of water, stamped upon the background of the everlasting hills, two 
women are standing, watching the glory of the eventide,—one mature, 
and with the softened radiance of an autumn noon surrounding her ; 
the other, all alight with the gold tints of the nascent day. The 
young girl holds a letter in her hand which she has been reading to the 
elder woman. 

“Poor mamma,” she says, “misses me so; but bids me only 
think of her as happy in her new home with her sister; but she had 
no need to remind me of all I owe to you. How can I ever forget it 
all! How can I ever forget to bless you and him!” and an added tint 
stole into her cheek as she looked out over the water and followed the 
absent one with her thought. Deering had gone abroad again, feeling 
it were better so. To his sister he had given Jane over entirely, and he 
would wait and watch at a distance the development of her mind, her 
progress against the current of the world. Some day he would return, 
and then, if her young heart were still free and her gratitude could 
take another name, how delightedly he would show her the world and 
all its beauties, sheltering her the while. within the compass of his own 
strong, manly love; then, indeed, the “black curtain of Destiny,” 
which had fallen years before, would roll up again upon fairer scenes 
than ever his fancy had painted. And Jane, transplanted from the 
narrow boundaries of her home, settled amid surroundings which 
left no room for the play of her imagination; under the guidance and 
guardianship of a woman whose rule was “gentle as freedom,” the 
longings of her heart more than satisfied, and within her grasp the in- 
struments for the work which in her ambition to make herself ad that 
“her friend” could wish her to be she had set herself, thrived, and day 
by day some added charm developed, some latent spark fanned into 
the pure flame of a womanly grace and attribute. And so the months 
rolled by and drifted into the dignity of years. Three years had 
passed and Deering had given no sign of returning. At last, one 
morning, the long-looked-for letter came: he was coming home. Mrs. 
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Arlie read his letter aloud, watching Jane the while as it told the story 
of his longing to again seek shelter beneath his ancestral roof, and her 
observation was rewarded ; and she knew that his coming would not 
be in vain. The impetuous, trusting girl, the sweet bud of promise, 
had changed to the flower of thoughtful maidenhood,—form and feat- 
ure had obeyed the law of gradual development, but the heart, the soul, 
the one great charm of his “ little friend,’ remained. 


There stands upon the outskirts of the pretty village of an 
ivy-covered church, from the belfry of which the long sweep of river 
can be seen flowing from the distant Highlands towards the sea as it 
shimmers in the sunlight and reflects the stately rocks which tower 
along its western shore ; here the martirs swirl and sweep with merry 
chatter and voice their gladness as over hill and vale the echoes of the 
bell rings out in summons to prayer or wedding-feast. Within the 
registry an entry stands of a wedding which all the country-side 
remembers. The man had lived among them all his life, coming and 
going as pleased his fancy, and the woman had come from none knew 
where. They only knew that one day a sunny-haired girl, with laugh- 
ing eyes and winning ways, had come to live at the villa, and that she 
had won her way into their hearts, one and all, and grown up to lovely 
womanhood ; that the master had been away for years and had returned, 
and they were wedded ; and that never had there been such a wedding 
before in all the country round ; and that now she had gone, but had left 
behind the impress of her being and taken with her the love of friends 
and benediction of her poor. 

And within the little cove the shadows come and go of the giant 
mountain ; and the swift stream murmurs at its foot, and to Deering all 
its lovely nooks and shady places, its sunny patches and green acres, 
are tender memories, for they speak to him of Jane. 


W. C. Bart Lert, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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GREAT COMMANDERS OF MODERN TIMES. 
(FROM THE LONDON NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE.) 


IV.—NAPOLEON. (Parr I.) 


THE years that followed the peace of Hubertsburg were a period of 
repose, if not for mankind, at least for five-sixths of Continental 
Europe. Russia, indeed, half an Asiatic power, carrying out the 
designs of Peter the Great, under the rule of a bad but most able 
woman, advanced beyond the Tanais to the heads of the Euxine; 
and Austria, deprived of the genius of Eugene, was more than once 
engaged in a doubtful contest with Islam, formidable even in decay. 
But France was scarcely involved in war, apart from a naval struggle 
with England ; hardly a shot was fired in despoiling Poland ; save for 
demonstrations that came to nothing, Germany was at peace from the 
Rhine to the Oder; and though England founded an empire in Hin- 
dostan, and the Great Republic of the Far West was born, the conflicts 
that led to these mighty events were outside the pale of the European 
world. As happened after the peace of Utrecht, few occasions arose 
during this long season of comparative rest for the illustration of the 
military art by examples in the field; the chiefs of the Seven Years’ 
War passed slowly away, and their successors in the direction of 
armies, for the most part men of the third order, were generally con- 
tent to adhere stolidly to the traditions and methods of that great 
contest. The attack in oblique order was assumed to be an infallible 
method to win a battle by theorists who did not understand the dif- 
ference between Kolin, Rossbach, and Leuthen ; and Napoleon ‘has de- 
scribed, with sarcastic pleasantry, how pedants were wont to flock to 
Potsdam to behold the manceuvres of the Prussian army engaged in 
movements to turn a flank at reviews ; the great king, who still com- 
manded in person, laughing quietly at their shallow conceits. It is re- 
markable, however, that on one occasion when Germany was seriously 
threatened with war, from 1762 to 1791, the strategy and even the 
tactics of Daun prevailed over those of his renowned antagonist. In 
1778, Frederick put two armies in motion to invade Bohemia, by the 
double line of the operations of 1866; but Loudon and Lacy formed 
a great intrenched camp. In this position they awaited an attack, 
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interposing between the divided enemy ; and the king did not venture 
even to offer battle. Meanwhile, changes, fraught with momentous 
results in the approaching era of world-wide conflict, were gradually 
making themselves felt in Europe. The armed strength of Russia 
was immensely increased ; and her armies growing with the expanding 
empire, though still imperfectly equipped and organized, became 
instruments of war in the hands of Suvéroff, very different from the 
half-barbarian hosts which had displayed their savage constancy at 
Zorndorf and Kiinersdorf. Simultaneously the military power of 
Austria, under the rule of the dreamy reformer, Joseph, had rela- 
tively declined to a great extent; and the famous Prussian army, 
though still formidable in numbers, in discipline, and in real worth, 
had begun, even in the last years of Frederick, to lose much of its old 
efficiency ; and after his death it fell distinctly away from the high 
standard of the Seven Years’ War. “As for the French army, it had 
been augmented, and, to outward appearance, had much improved ; 
the government and the nation had made great efforts to efface the 
shame of days such as Minden and Rossbach; camps of instruc- 
tion were formed in parts of the country where the troops were care- 
fully trained and drilled; and the artillery of France, at all times 
excellent, was remodeled, and became far the best in Europe. Yet the 
Revolution, already at hand, had impaired the military power of the 
state ; the noblesse, still holding all high commands, gave no successors 
to Condé and Turenne ; there were fatal dissensions between the officers 
and the men; and though the army was very much better than it had 
been when led by Soubise, it was not the unrivaled army of Louis 
XIV. It may be said, therefore, that old Europe, from the Niemen 
to the Tagus, was ill-prepared, at the close of this period, for a great 
war ; and as for the British army, it was deemed of no account after 
the disasters of Saratoga and Yorktown. Concurrently with these 
changes, the material progress, which had been marked in Europe since 
the seventeenth century, had gone on with increased development, and 
had continued to affect the conditions of war. While the populations 
of the different States had multiplied and yielded ample elements of 
military force, agriculture had made a rapid advance ; and the inven- 
tions of the second half of the eighteenth century had given remark- 
able impulse to every urban industry. Vast tracks of marsh, of 
forest, of waste, had been inclosed and brought under cultivation ; new 
roads and bridges had been largely made ; insignificant hamlets had 
become towns, and towns had grown into great cities more flourishing 
and peopled, in some instances, than the older cities they had, in fact, 
supplanted. As the general result, from a military point of view, the 
consequences were that armies in the field could obtain far ampler 
means of supply than ever had been the case before ; on most theatres 


of war they would possess more roads and facilities of movement than 
Vou. IV. N.S.—No. 2. 1l 
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in previous contests; and the defensive power of fortresses, for a cen- 
tury in decline, had become less than it had ever been, and, indeed, 
was of little avail on several frontiers. 

This period of repose, as has often happened, was marked by 
speculations of different kinds on the theory and practice of the art 
of war. The military writers of the day, however, were, without 
exception, inferior men ; and this is strange when we bear in mind that 
the age was about to behold a display of military genius of the highest 
order. The great increase of roads and of the means of manceuvring 
did not suggest to these dull theorists that armies could make more 
rapid movements, and could concentrate more quickly on given 
points than had been possible in former times ; on the contrary, these 
facts gave rise to a notion that it had become necessary, in operations 
in the field, to separate armies into numerous masses, and to cover all 
avenues that were liable to attack. This false principle was largely 
confirmed by the growth in the size of European armies, which had 
been one of the results of the peace. These, it was assumed, in the 
event of war, would be developed into vast proportions ; and how was 
it possible to move these large arrays, save by marching on a greatly 
extended front, and occupying all the roads on the theatre? Nor did 
it occur to these writers that the immense increase in the products of 
husbandry, which had been witnessed in most parts of Europe, might 
enable armies to draw their supplies more fully from resources on 
the spot, and, therefore, to move with more ease and freedom than had 
been conceivable a century before; they emphatically insisted on the 
necessity of magazines, and of laying in enormous means of subsist- 
ence beforehand ; and they believed that war would be more method- 
ical as armies grew into larger dimensions. Im theory, strategy became 
much less bold than in the days of Turenne and Marlborough; the 
system of advances upon an immense front, holding all the roads, and 
moving very slowly, with huge trains of impedimenta and supplies, 
replaced the daring manceuvres of these famous chiefs; and it con- 
tributed not a little to the change that Europe was stirred by no great 
impulse, that the age seemed indisposed to war, and that military 
energy appeared deadened through the influences of the last half of 
the century. Some progress, however, had been made in tactics, and 
in the mechanism and formation of armies. The method of the at- 
tack in oblique order was still considered the best possible; but means 
to defeat it had been devised, though these had not yet been proved in 
the field. Frederick’s outflanking movement was a rapid advance, 
made in line, when the enemy’s wing was attained; but, admirable as 
was the training of the Prussian army, this was always attended with 
difficulty and delay, especially in broken and intricate ground ; and it 
was proposed to encounter this by attacks in columns, more flexible 
and easily handled than lines, these being preceded by clouds of skir- 
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mishers,—an American idea of the War of Independence,—which 
-would cover the onset of the larger masses, and, to a considerable ex- 
tent, would screen their march. In this way the attack in oblique 
order, it was argued, might be met and repelled by a simpler and 
quicker method of tactics; a new offensive system might replace the 
old ; and, in any event, an army ought not to remain passive and to 
allow itself to be turned on a wing, as had repeatedly happened in the 
Seven Years’ War. All this, however, as yet, was mere theory, uncon- 
firmed by actual experience in the field; and, for the rest, the current 
strategic notions had made their influence felt in tactics, and move- 
ments widely divided upon the theatre suggested similar movements 
in actual battle. In some respects armies had been much improved ; 
the increase of their numbers had caused battalions and squadrons to 
be formed into brigades and divisions, more unity being given to the 
collective mass ; the value of horse artillery had been fully recognized ; 
and, as I have said, France had taken the lead in bringing her artillery 
to a high point of excellence. 

The art of war seemed thus in a state of decay, and was being 
affected by the new theories, when the French Revolution, like a vol- 
cano, burst suddenly upon a terrified world. The invasion of Cham- 
pagne in 1792 was followed by Valmy and Jemmapes; and, in 1793, 
the hosts of old Europe gathered in arms against the bloodstained 
Republic, which had flung the head of a king to its foes, and had pro- 
claimed the new evangel of the rights of man on the ruins of a fallen 
altar and throne. The military operations of the next few years were 
marked by the want of strategic insight, and by the uncertain and un- 
proved tactics which had grown out of speculations of the age: and— 
apart from the tremendous issues at stake—are not of enduring and 
special interest. Not, indeed, that the wretched failures of the allies 
were wholly due to feeble and bad generalship; they were largely 
caused by events in the East of Europe, by the discords and selfishness 
of the coalition, and even by its essential weakness. Besides that they 
were not prepared for war, the partition of Poland made the great 
_ German powers comparatively without resources on the Rhine; it has 
been said, indeed, that they had no real wish to effect the restoration of 
the Bourbon monarchy, lest it should avenge a dark international 
crime. Austria and Prussia, too, and the lesser German states were at 
odds with each other, and would not act in concert ; the avowed pur- 
pose of the allies to dismember France threw an enormous weight into 
the scale against them ; and, at the very crisis of the campaign of 1793, 
when they could without difficulty have advanced to Paris, they sep- 
arated their forces in order to reduce strong places meant to be perma- 
nently retained. The timidity, however, and the false principles which 
marked the conduct of these campaigns contributed mainly to their 
ignominious end. The chiefs of the coalition divided their armies in 
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fractions, upon an immense front, extending from the Var to the Meuse 
and the Lys; they occupied all the main approaches to France; and 
they moved extremely s!owly, and with great magazines and incum- 
brances, through a most fertile country where celerity was of supreme 
importance, and where their troops could find ample supplies on the 
spot. As the inevitable result, their forces were weak at every point 
of their enormous line, and were nowhere able to strike with effect ; 
they were actually unequal to passing fortresses which they sat down 
to besiege and occupy, though a relieving army was seldom at hand ; 
and their advance was so tardy and beset by hindrances, that they 
gave France what she most needed,—time to organize her strength 
and to make the war national. The errors, however, of the new 
strategy were conspicuous also on the French side, though not, perhaps, 
in such great proportions. The French armies, like those of their 
foes, were usually disseminated on a vast front, and were, therefore, 
feeble on the whole theatre ; and though Carnot made one or two good 
movements, and showed that he knew the importance of interior lines 
along the space between the Rhine and the Lys, the plans of his cam- 
paigns as a rule were bad, and displayed the same defects as those of 
the allies. On the other hand, the operations of the French were 
more rapid than those of their enemies ; having no magazines and im- 
pedimenta of the kind, they flung themselves like a horde on the 
country, lived on it, and yet appeared in the field; but though this 
system made their movements more quick, their efforts were usually 
ill-directed, and had the coalition shown skill and energy, it must have 
triumphed in 1793-94. The tactics of the belligerent armies were 
also influenced by recent theories, and were tentative, unsettled, and 
in a state of transition. The Prussians attacked, at Valmy, in the 
oblique order, but they were driven back by the fine French artillery ; 
the Austrians, at Jemmapes, followed the methods of Daun, awaited 
the enemy in a strong position, and were overwhelmed by superior 
numbers. In other engagements the allies adopted the system of 
attack in ill-combined columns, and were often beaten by their more 
active foes. More regularity is seen in the tactics of the French, 
though these as yet were quite immature and imperfect. The practice 
of advancing in columns, with skirmishers in front, borrowed from 
speculations already known, fell in well with the existing state of the 
revolutionary military power of France; the myriads of young levies 
which filled her armies were formed into masses given cohesion by the 
disciplined soldiers of the old monarchy ; and these were launched 
recklessly against the lines of their foes, and, fired as they were with 
patriotic passion, occasionally gained important success, especially in in- 
tricate and wooded country. By degrees these bodies became real sol- 
diers, though their formations were as yet rude ; their immense numbers 
and their enthusiasm told ; though there is little doubt that they would 
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not have saved France had they not had the support of her regular 
army. 

Ere long the hour came, and the man appeared who was to educe 
order out of these chaotic elements, to turn to account, with consum- 
mate skill, the new conditions available in war, and to raise the first of 
arts to the extreme of perfection. Napoleon Bonaparte was born in 
1769, a scion of a house of the nodblesse of Florence—the birthplace 
of many Wlustrious men—which had emigrated from Italy in the six- 
teenth century, and since that time had found a home in Corsica. 
The child was cradled, so to speak, in war; the traditions of Paoli 
filled his mind in infancy, and it may well be that the heroic figure of 
the legislator and champion of his little island had an influence on 
the future author of the Code, and on the chief who raised France to 
the heights of glory. Napoleon was sent at an early age to the well- 
known Military School of Brienne, one of the foundations of the 
Bourbon kings, and he passed from thence to a royal school in Paris, 
to complete his education for the profession of arms. Little is known 
about him in these boyish years; he was grave, taciturn, and fond of 
books, especially of the historical and romantic kind; but except that 
he excelled in mathematical science, and that he impressed his teachers 
with an undefined sense of power, he was not considered a lad of extraor- 
dinary parts. He entered the army at the age of sixteen, and the bent of 
his genius became apparent in his assiduous attention to the history of 
war, and especially in his constant study of military maps, pursuits that 
gave token of the great future strategist. Though born a gentleman, and 
retaining through life many of the instincts of the ancient régime, Napo- 
leon at this time was a needy youth, with no hope of rising under the old 
order of things; and it is not surprising, when the Revolution broke 
out, that he eagerly took to the new ideas, and ranged himself on the 
side of the soldier, in the divisions that filled the army with discord. 
As events progressed, he certainly had relations with Robespierre 
and some of the Terrorists; but this passage in his-career is still ill- 
explained. We may accept his statement that he always stood aloof 
from Jacobin anarchy and its deeds of blood ; and his well-known ex- 
clamation, on the 10th of August, when the Swiss guards were slaugh- 
tered by a Parisian rabble, shows that, even in those days, he had that 
profound contempt of popular movements of every kind which was 
one of his most distinctive qualities. He was a captain of artillery at 
the memorable siege of ‘Toulon in 1793; and on this occasion he first 
gave proof of his extraordinary capacity in war. Toulon was vainly 
attacked from the land side, for its communications with the sea were 
open; and the French army, led by incapable men, was too weak to 
master its walls and its ramparts. But the allied fleets were the main 
defense of the place; these were crowded within the port and the 
roadsteads ; and they were liable to be destroyed were they exposed to 
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the fire of powerful batteries from a small projecting headland. At a 
council of war Napoleon declared that this point, when occupied, would — 
be the key to Toulon; and the truth was so evident that he convinced 
his superiors. His admirable prevision was soon realized. When the 
promontory was seized, the hostile squadrons, completely commanded, 
at once put to sea, and Toulon fell in an instant as if by magic. This 
exploit justly attracted attention. Bonaparte was next employed on 
the Italian frontier, where his strategic ability manifested itself in turn- 
ing the positions of the Piedmontese army ; and, at the instance of the 
government, he quelled the revolt of the Sections on the 13th Vendé- 
miaire, and in this service he showed that he had remarkable presence 
of mind and firmness. He was now known as a soldier of high 
promise; and, having married Josephine Beauharnais,—partly owing 
to the influence of her old lover, Barras, but partly, too, because of 
his acknowledged powers,—he was given the command, in the spring 
of 1796, of some thirty-eight thousand or forty thousand men en- 
camped along the Genoese seaboard, with general orders to invade Italy. 
This operation, however, was to be quite secondary to those of the great 
armies about to enter Germany, with Jourdan and Moreau at their 
head ; and some of the Directory, it is said, wished to get rid, in this 
way, of an importunate young man who pestered them with grand strate- 
gic projects pronounced by experienced chiefs to be wild extravagance. 

I have now reached the campaigns of Napoleon; I can describe 
them only in the barest outline; but I must dwell for a’ moment on 
that of Italy. The army, in the hands of the young general, had 
suffered terrible privations, and was in extreme want ; but it was com- 
posed of trained and enthusiastic soldiers; it had several good subor- 
dinate chiefs, and it could be made a most formidable instrument of 
war under the guidance and inspiration of a great commander. Spread 
along the coast from Nice to the verge of Genoa, it was confronted by 
a Sardinian and an Austrian army, perhaps sixty thousand strong, if 
united, led by Colli and Beaulieu, experienced generals, but veterans 
of the old school ; and their forces, based on Turin and Milan, held the 
hill country, where the French Alps decline and join the extreme 
western Apennines. Napoleon’s first operations strikingly illustrate the 
intelligence of the theatre and the skill in stratagem in which no mili- 
tary chief can be compared with him. Giving out that he was about to 
advance by Genoa, he made a feigned demonstration on ‘his right, 
causing Beaulieu largely to detach to his left; and then, counter- 
marching with extreme celerity, he poured his troops through the Cadi- 
bona Pass, the lowest eminence in the uniting ranges, and surrounded and 
routed part of the Austrian centre. Beaulieu and Colli, endeavoring to 
concentrate, presented their forces, still divided, to their foe; these were 
defeated at Dego and Millesimo; and the baffled chiefs retreated on 
Acqui and Ceva, diverging towards their bases at Milan and Turin, and 
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leaving a widening interval between their shattered armies. Napoleon, 
standing in strength between his antagonists, detached a wing to hold 
Beaulieu in check, and then, drawing together the rest of his forces, he ° 
pursued Colli, struck him down at Mondovi, and compelled the king 
of Sardinia to sue for peace. He took care to secure his communica- 
tions with France by insisting on the cession of the Piedmontese for- 
tresses; and having thus gained a new base,—he had quietly disre- 
garded injunctions from Paris to stir up a revolution in Piedmont,—he 
set off to pursue Beaulieu, in retreat along the northern bank of the Po. 
Deceiving again his adversary by a false rumor, Napoleon next made a 
forced march to the river, advancing, as he has said, “ with the speed of 
a torrent,” and gathering his supplies, on his way, from the country ; 
and crossing at Piacenza, he forestalled the Austrians, threatened their 
rear, and forced them to retire on the Adda. A fierce engagement at - 
Lodi followed, in which Bonaparte showed remarkable skill in securing 
every advantage on the ground ; Beaulieu, outmanceuvred, fell back to 
the Mincio, and Napoleon entered Milan in triumph, having, like 
Turenne, conquered by a war of marches, The French army now had 
some days of repose; its chief employed them in assuring his base, in 
levying requisitions in immense quantities, and in making preparations 
for fresh exploits; and if he showed no scruple in these measures, and, 
in fact, he organized rapine on an enormous scale, he established him- 
self firmly in the heart of Lombardy. Towards the close of May 
Napoleon advanced to the Mincio; Beaulieu, trying to cover the stream 
at all points, was easily dislodged by a daring attack, and the Austrian 
army, beaten and cowed, was forced to take refuge in the hills of the 
Tyrol. By this time Bonaparte had received orders from the Directory 
to march from the Po to the Tiber, to drive the Pope from Rome, and to 
rouse Southern Italy; but he refused to follow false strategic plans 
which, he declared, would involve his army in ruin ; and with admira- 
ble insight he addressed himself to operations which, if successful, 
would, he hoped, give France the great prize of Italy. The Austrians 
were his only formidable foes; the whole peninsula would succumb if 
their military strength was really broken ; and the problem was how to 
attain this end with a small French army advanced to the Mincio. In 
the line of the Adige Napoleon perceived the true theatre on which to 
operate; the river, bounded on the west by the Lake of Garda, hemmed 
in by mountains as it flowed southward, and ending in tracts of wide- 
spreading marshes, afforded an enormously strong barrier, especially if 
it were held on both banks; and accordingly he took possession of the 
stream, having, without hesitation, seized the fortresses of the Venetian 
republic, on its lower course, and having, meanwhile, sat down to be- 
siege Mantua, the last stronghold still retained by Austria. The con- 
ception, original, grand, and simple alike, was an inspiration of true 
strategic genius, and one of the finest of a marvelous career. Summer 
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had now come, and as the Austrian armies had as yet made no signs of 
appearing, Napoleon employed this breathing time in pressing forward 
the attack on Mantua, and in strengthening the power of France in 
Italy. 

The emperor, meanwhile, had made great efforts to retrieve the 
late reverses of his troops in Lombardy. The French armies under 
Moreau and Jourdan, directed on widely distant lines, according to 
the false strategy of the day, had been held in check by the Arch- 
duke Charles, and had achieved no real success in Germany ; and 
Wiirmser, a veteran of high repute, was dispatched from the Upper 
Rhine with about thirty thousand men, to re-enforce the defeated army 
of Beaulieu—that general had been deprived of his command—and 
with orders to drive the French out of Italy. The Austrian army 
cannot have been less than from sixty thousand to seventy thousand 
strong; Bonaparte had perhaps only forty thousand men besieging 
Mantua, and along the Adige; and as the value of that barrier, in the 
hands of a master, was not understood in the imperial councils, the 
defeat of the French seemed a foregone conclusion. Believing that 
Napoleon would retain his hold on Mantua, or, at least, would hesitate 
until it was too late, Wiirmser divided his army into three masses, the 
left and centre under the general-in-chief moving down the Adige by 
the valleys and hills that meet the eastern shores of the Lake ot 
Garda, the right, led by Quasdanovich, along the western shore, the 
object being that the combined forces should close round and stifle the 
French near Mantua. Napoleon waited until the movement was made 
plain, and his resolution was at once taken with the strength of char- 
acter'of a great captain. He raised the siege of Mantua on the last 
night of July, and his enemies being divided by the lake, he turned 
against Quasdanovich, who was nearest at hand, and drove his ad- 
vanced guard back for a long distance. Wiirmser, meanwhile, had 
forced his way to the Mincio; dividing his army, he detached a part 
to attack the French supposed to be still round Mantua, and he sent 
another part to unite with Quasdanovich, assumed by his chief to be 
close at hand. This gave Bonaparte an opportunity to strike; he had 
by this time his whole army together ; and while he kept Quasdanovich 
baffled, in check, he encountered the separated forces of Wiirmser, and 
routed them in detail, at Lonato first, and then, decisively, at Castigli- 
one. Quasdanovich had already fallen back; Wiirmser was com- 
pelled to recross the Mincio, and his broken army was so demoralized 
that he had to ascend the Adige and fly into the Tyrol. Napoleon 
now exhibited one of his most striking qualities, his terrible skill in 
pursuing a defeated enemy. Relying on the moral power of his vic- 
tories, he marched north of the lake along both shores; and then, 
concentrating his forces, he beat Davidowich, a lieutenant of Wiirmser, 
at Roveredo, just as that tenacious chief had planned another advance 
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on Mantua, moving, on this occasion, from the Tyrol eastward, to the 
Lower Adige. Napoleon, leaving a detachment to restrain Davidowich, 
pressed Wiirmser with indefatigable energy, came up with him in the 
defiles of the Brenta, overthrew him completely at Bassano, and drove 
him, with the mere wreck of an army, into the low country east of the 
Adige. The situation of the veteran appeared desperate; he was cut 
off from retreat to the Tyrol ; a triumphant enemy was upon his rear ; 
and how was he to get across the Lower Adige, held by French gar- 
risons, where it could be passed, before Bonaparte should reach and 
destroy him? Napoleon thought he had his foe in his toils; but 
Wiirmser was a bold and undaunted soldier, and he managed to force 
the passage at Legnago, and even to make good his way to Mantua, 
striking down some small hostile bodies in his path. ‘The old chief, 
proud of this trifling success, attempted to make a stand near Mantua; 
but he was driven into the fortress with loss; and Mantua was again 
invested. Ina brief campaign of about six weeks, Napoleon, with a 
very inferior force, had annihilated a far more powerful enemy; and 
all that remained of Wiirmser’s army were a few thousand men far 
away in the Tyrol, and a few thousand more imprisoned in Mantua, a 
burden rather than a relief to the garrison. Such extraordinary suc- 
cess had never been witnessed before, and it was obviously due to the 
genius of the French commander. 

Austria, nevertheless, with characteristic firmness, did not yet give 
up the protracted contest. Moreau and Jourdan by this time were in 
retreat towards the Rhine, the Archduke Charles, who in this cam- 
paign had operated between divided enemies, with a feeble approach to 
Napoleon’s skill, having gained real success in Germany; and con- 
siderable re-enforcements were sent to the Tyrol, and to the plain 
country known as Friuli, and were placed under the command of 
Alvinzi, another old general of some distinction, with directions at any 
cost to relieve Mantua. Alvinzi had passed the Isonzo by the end of 
October with from thirty thousand to forty thousand men, Davidowich 
being still in the Tyrol with fifteen thousand to eighteen thousand ; 
and the plan of the Austrian chief was to make these divided masses 
converge at Verona upon the Adige; and, having forced the passage, 
to march to the Mincio. The main French army at this time held the 
lowlands between the Brenta and the Adige, a considerable detachment 
under Vaubois being in the Tyrol watching the enemy; and as Napo- 
leon in this instance persisted in continuing the siege of Mantua, and 
kept a large force around the place, he had not forty thousand men 
altogether in the field. The first operations of the Austrian leaders 
were attended with success that might have been made decisive. Mas- 
séna, the ablest lieutenant of Bonaparte, held Alvinzi, indeed, in check 
on the Brenta; but Vaubois was driven, in defeat, from the Tyrol; 
the important position of Rivoli was lost; and Davidowich had ap- 
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proached Verona by the first week of November. The principal 
army of the French was now compelled to fall back; Napoleon sent a 
detachment to support Vaubois ; but though Rivoli, the key to Verona, 
was regained, Alvinzi had advanced and drawn near the city. Napo- 
leon attacked him fiercely at Caldiero, but the French recoiled, baffled, 
from a very strong position; and had Davidowich at this moment 
pressed forward boldly, and Alvinzi made good use of his success, they 
might have effected their junction, seized Verona, and made their way 
across the Adige. But the spell of defeat was on the Austrian chiefs ; 
and Napoleon, seizing his one chance with marvelous skill, plucked a 
glorious triumph out of the extreme of peril. Abandoning Verona, 
he crossed the Adige; he moved quickly down the stream and re- 
crossed it, and then he suddenly fell on his astounded foe, advancing 
along the dikes of Arcola, through the morasses of the Lower Adige, 
where the agility and vehemence of the Frerich soldiery would, he fore- 
saw, give them a great advantage. The battle raged confusedly for 
several days; Napoleon more than once led his men in person ; David- 
owich, meanwhile, had reconquered Rivoli; but skill and French 
valor at last prevailed, and the two Austrian armies were ultimately 
compelled to fall back behind the Brenta and into the Tyrol discom- 
fited, and with immense losses, Austria, however, would not confess 
defeat ; great efforts were made to restore her armies; and Alvinzi as- 
sumed the offensive again, in the first days of January, 1797. He had 
even now probably sixty thousand men against thirty-five thousand or 
forty thousand French; and his plan was to descend the Adige, to 
occupy Rivoli, and then to seize Verona, and to press on to Mantua, a 
diversion being at the same time made on the Lower Adige by his 
lieutenant, Provera. By the 14th of January the Austrian columns 
had surrounded Rivoli on every side; but in the difficult march 
through the hills, their artillery and cavalry had been attached to one 
column only, on the best road, and this gave Napoleon, who had his 
army in hand, though very inferior in force, a decided advantage. 
The issue of the battle was never doubtful; Masséna displayed con- 
spicuous skill; the Austrians, smitten down by the French guns, and 
unable to reply, lost heart and were beaten; and Alvinzi drew off, 
overthrown and routed. It is unnecessary to dwell on the last scenes 
of the contest; Provera contrived to cross the Adige, and even to 
make his way to Mantua; but he was crushed by Napoleon, who had 
hurried from Rivoli, and on the 11th of January laid down his arms. 
The fate of Mantua was now sealed ; three efforts to relieve the place 
had failed; the garrison was reduced to extremities; and Wiirmser 
capitulated in a few days. The last Italian fortress of Austria had 
fallen; but this was nothing compared to her other losses. Army 
after army had perished in the attempt to dislodge Bonaparte from the 
Adige, and the empire was completely exhausted. 
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By this time the main seat of the war had been transferred from 
the Rhine and the Danube to the Adige, the Isonzo, and the hills of 
the Tyrol; a man of genius had transformed the situation. I shall 
not refer to the close-of the struggle. The Archduke Charles, the last 
hope of the Hapsburgs, endeavored in vain’ to arrest the march of 
Bonaparte across the Carnic Alps, into the valleys of the Drave and 
the Mur. In the second week of April the youthful conqueror beheld 
the steeples of Vienna from the heights of the Simmering, having, 
with an army never fifty thousand strong, subdued Italy and shattered 
the power of Austria. Nor can I notice Leoben and Campo Formio, 
or moralize on the fall of Venice; nor can I comment on the profound 
statecraft, very different from the revolutionary cant, shown by Napo- 
leon in the negotiations for peace. Yet a word must be said, by way 
of comment, on the memorable campaign of 1796-97, by some con- 
sidered its great author’s masterpiece. The dazzling imagination, one 
of the most striking, and yet a dangerous gift of Napoleon, was not 
seen in this passage of arms as distinctly as in more than one that fol- 
lowed ; but every other faculty of a master of war was exhibited in 
the highest perfection. The first accomplishment of a true strategist, 
skill in so understanding the theatre of war as to make it subserve his 
ends in view, was displayed in more than one notable instance; the 
perception of the importance of the Cadibona Pass, and the grand 
choice of the Adige as a barrier, are examples that cannot escape the 
reader. Nor less admirable was the exhibition of another great stra- 
tegic gift, the combination of force on the decisive points, the usual pre- 
lude of real success. Napoleon, always weaker than his foes, if united, 
was often stronger on the scene of immediate action, and this was 
largely due to his wonderful powers, if it was also caused by the faults 
of adversaries who persisted in following a false strategic system. No 
commander besides, not even Turenne, had approached Napoleon in 
the great art of mancuvring between divided enemies, of striking 
them left and right in succession, and of gaining the flank and rear of 
a hostile army; the operations against Wiirmser, and the march to 
Piacenza, are admirable specimens of this kind of excellence. In the 
movements, too, and manceuvres of Bonaparte, we see a splendor, and 
yet a scientific method, and, perhaps most distinctly, a skill in stratagem 
peculiar to himself, and hitherto scarcely known ; and as for his tactics, 
the genius with which he chose the ground at Arcola stamps him at 
once as a master in the highest sphere of this art. Nor less remark- 
able were his moral qualities; his energy and resolution, for example, 
appear conspicuously in the raising of the siege of Mantua; and no 
one but Napoleon would have ventured to cross the will of the Direc- 
tory, as he did more than once, at the risk of his fortune, and perhaps 
of his life. Yet in this marvelous display of genius and power we 
can occasionally see defects and faults. Napoleon risked too much in 
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continuing the siege of Mantua at the approach of Alvinzi. He 
should not, perhaps, have fought at Caldiero; and we trace signs of 
that over-confidence in success, which certainly was his most distinct- 
ive error. One general cause of the extreme brilliancy of his move- 
ments should be carefully noted. Napoleon, unlike the first revolu- 
tionary chiefs, did not merely throw his troops on a country and allow 
them to plunder to obtain subsistence; he well knew the fatal results 
of this system, and he organized magazines and depots with care; but 
he perceived, with true insight, that, in Italy at least, it was nearly 
always possible to find resources on the spot; and his army accordingly 
moved with much less impediments than that of the heavily-encum- 
bered Austrians, and was often able to assume a bold offensive which 
generals of the old type would have deemed impossible. This method, 
however, which he made almost perfect, had a dangerous side as yet un- 
seen, but to be manifested in a still distant future. For the rest, Napo- 
leon, in the campaign of Italy, had good subordinates and an army that 
became most formidable in his master hand; but the force that really 
determined events was the great military genius which had suddenly 
appeared. 

I shall pass over Napoleon’s career in the East, the Pyramids, 
and the failure at Acre; these campaigns but slightly illustrate his 
genius in war. His object in his descent on Egypt was to march 
through Syria and Persia to the Indus. He always maintained that 
the design was feasible; but our present knowledge shows that it was 
quite impossible, and in this, as in other of his military plans, his 
soaring imagination overcame his judgment. On his return to 
France, in the winter of 1799, he easily supplanted the tottering 
government and, as First Consul, seized supreme power; and though 
I shall not comment on the 18th Brumaire, it may fairly be said 
that this coup d’état saved France and restored her to her place in 
Europe. A second coalition had been formed against her during 
Napoleon’s absence, after the battle of the Nile. Prussia, indeed, held 
aloof, but Russia appeared in formidable strength on the theatre of 
war; and Austria, aided by the gold and the troops of England, once 
more placed powerful armies in the field. Notwithstanding the exam- 
ples of the campaign of 1796, that of 1799 proceeded on the late false 
principles. The war was conducted on an enormous front, from the 
Texel, along the Rhine, to the Tiber; and the armies on both sides 
were split into fractions, comparatively inefficient on a vast field of 
maneuvre. The allies, however, gained important success. Masséna, 
indeed, saved France at Ziirich , but Suvéroff drove the French out of 
Italy, and the Austrians, reversing the events of 1796, advanced from 
the Mincio and approached the French Alps. When Napoleon, who, 
in a few months, had accomplished wonders of administrative skill, 
in restoring the finances and power of the state, had, in the beginning 
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of 1800, to survey the military affairs of France, her situation was 
still critical in the extreme. Russia, indeed, had abandoned the allied 
cause, but Austria had put her whole strength forth. One great im- 
perial army, led by Mélas, crossed Italy from the Adige to the Tanaro ; 
another, under Kray, was in the Swabian lowlands, holding the 
southern approaches to the Black Forest; and France, with forces 
reduced and weakened, was threatened with invasion on the Rhine 
and the Var. A man of surpassing powers in war was, however, 
for the first time at her head; and this proved sufficient to turn the 
scale of fortune. Napoleon’s project for the campaign was not com- 
pletely realized; but it was the most striking perhaps of his great 
career, and it ended in a succession of triumphs. With that wonderful 
glance which read the whole theatre, and saw how to make the best 
use of it, the First Consul perceived that the two hostile armies were 
separated by the vast space of Switzerland, at this time in the pos- 
session of the French; and the army of Mélas, about one hundred 
thousand strong, and intended ultimately to enter Provence, was the 
principal army, on what ought to have been the secondary point of 
attack only; while that of Kray, perhaps ninety thousand men, 
designed, if successful, to attain Alsace, was a subordinate force on the 
chief scene of action. These being the facts, and as France held 
Switzerland, projecting likea huge natural bastion between the enemy’s 
widely-divided masses, Napoleon gave Moreau the main French army, 
— it contained perhaps one hundred thousand troops,—with directions 
to cross the Rhine at Schaffhausen, to fall in full force on the rear of 
Kray, and to cut him off from his line of retreat; Moreau at the fit- 
ting time, sending a large detachment across the St. Gothard in order 
to aid the movements of the French chief in Italy. Napoleon selected 
for 1800 the scene of his exploits in 1796-97; and his design was, 
avoiding the Piedmontese fortresses, to cross the Alps by the Great St. 
Bernard range, and then rapidly descending, to seize the lines of the 
communications of Mélas with the Adige, and, supported by the detach- 
ment from Moreau, to force the Austrians to fight in a disastrous 
position. The First Consul calculated that about forty thousand men 
—France at this juncture could not yield more—would, with the aid 
from the main army, suffice for his purpose; but as it was of the first 
importance to allow the Austrians to advance into the far end of Italy, 
and to engage themselves on the line of the Var, it was necessary 
to conceal as much as possible the formation and destination of the 
new army of Italy, and especially to screen its advance to the Alps. 
To attain his end, Napoleon tasked to the utmost the dexterity in 
stratagem in which he stands supreme. He assembled a collection of 
bad troops at Dijon, and ostentatiously announced this was his Italian 
army ; but in the mean time he quietly drew together his real force 
from different parts of France, masking the operation with the 
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greatest care and forethought. The main army, I have said, was to 
cross the St. Bernard ; but a small column was to march by the pass of 
Mont Cenis—the ordinary military way through the Alps—in order 
effectually to deceive the enemy. 

The campaign only began in earnest in spring, though hostilities 
had not ceased through the winter. In the first week of May, Mélas 
had part of his army besieging Genoa, under his lieutenant, Ott, Mas- 
séna making a stubborn defense ; Elsnitz, another Austrian, was upon 
the Var, confronted by Suchet, a capable chief well known in the 
Peninsular War afterwards ; and the rest of the Imperial army held 
Piedmont, extending thence to the Adige and to the Mincio. Mean- 
while, Moreau, a general of the second order, had feared to execute 
Napoleon’s design, and to fall on the rear of Kray by Schaffhausen ; 
he had crossed the Rhine, after his own fashion, by complicated and 
even hazardous movements, merely threatening, not striking Kray, 
with effect; but he had forced the weaker hostile army back, and he 
was able to fulfill one great part of his mission, and to send twenty 
thousand men across the St. Gothard, under Moncey, one of the Napo- 
leonic marshals. The First Consul took the field in the second week 
of May; his army secretly moved to the Swiss frontier, its strength 
still unknown to its enemy, crossed the Great St. Bernard from the 
16th to the 19th; and simultaneously the secondary force moved for- 
ward through the pass of Mont Cenis. The hill fort of Bard arrested 
the French for a moment ; hut the obstacle was overcome skillfully ; 
and by the 23d the advanced guard of Napoleon was in the valley 
of the Dora, and in full march for Piedmont. By this time Mélas 
had heard of the advance of the enemy, but he refused to believe in 
the force of the French army; he allowed Ott and Elsnitz to remain 
where they were; and though he moved to Turin in person, it was 
with not more than a few thousand men, for he felt assured that his 
divisions in Piedmont would be able to give a good account of Na- 
poleon. The Austrian chief, too, at this critical moment, was deceived 
by the apparition of the column from Mont Cenis ; he thought that it 
was the chief part of the hostile army ; and falling into the snare that 
had been laid for him, he halted at Turin to draw in his forces. This 
gave Napoleon the opportunity he sought ; he marched from the Dora 
across the Sesia and the Ticino with his wonted celerity ; and he entered 
Milan on the 2d of June, already menacing the communications of 
his foe. He was soon joined by Moncey’s detachment, and being now 
at the head of sixty thousand men, he crossed the Po, holding both its 
banks, and closed on the rear of the main Austrian army, thrown for- 
ward almost to the frontier of France. Mélas, seriously alarmed, 
gave orders to concentrate his still very superior force; but Ott lin- 
gered to receive the keys of Genoa, which yielded only after a most 
stern resistance, and left a large garrison in the fallen city ; Elsnitz was 
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routed by Suchet in his retreat from the Var; and the Austrian army 
was immensely weakened, when in the, second week of June it lay 
round Alessandria, Ott, who had endeavored to obtain the Po, having 
been driven back at Montebello with loss. By this time Napoleon 
had his army divided on either bank of the Po, Moncey watching the 
course of its Alpine feeders, Napoleon holding the famous Stradella 
Pass, where the spurs of the Apennines approach the river ; and his 
enemy, even now, was within his toils. But the First Consul gave 
Mélas credit for more strategic skill than he really possessed ; he 
thought that the Austrian, after the fall of Genoa, might endeavor to 
make his escape by the coast, or might fall back and overpower Suchet ; 
and he debouched into the great plain of Marengo, in order to observe 
and close on his foe. His army was not thirty thousand strong ; that 
of Mélas was probably forty thousand ; it was very superior in cavalry 
and guns, which gave it a marked advantage in open ground ; and no 
doubt can exist that in risking this movement Napoleon made a great 
strategic error. Mélas, a stout warrior of the school of Daun, 
attacked the French fiercely on the 14th of June, hoping to defeat his 
enemy and to escape from the net thrown around him with such fore- 
thought and skill; and he nearly attained a decisive victory. Desaix, 
however, a trusted lieutenant of Bonaparte, arriving from a distance, 
restored the battle ; the horsemen of Kellerman changed the fortunes 
of the day, and the Austrians at last were completely beaten. The 
result was then seen of the masterly movements which had brought 
Napoleon on the rear of Mélas ; the defeated army was compelled to 
make terms, and it evacuated the peninsula even beyond the Mincio. 
France had regained Italy by a march and a battle. 
Austria, always tenacious, resisted for months, and Moreau gained 
a great victory at Hohenlinden, success partly due to the overboldness 
of John, a brother of the Archduke Charles, who imagined he had 
mastered Napoleon’s strategy. But Marengo had been the decisive 
@stroke ; Austria fought for honor only, after the loss of Italy; and ere 
long she accepted the peace of Lunéville, followed by the peace of 
Amiens between France and England. The campaign of 1800 is the 
most dazzling of Napoleon’s masterpieces, though marred by what 
might have been a fatal error. Full justice, perhaps, has never been 
done to the surpassing ability of the First Consul in perceiving the 
advantage given to France by her hold of Switzerland, and the false 
position of the Austrian armies ; for two Napoleons were required on 
the scene, to realize completely one grand conception. Had Bonaparte 
been in the place of Moreau, and debouched from Schaffhausen across the 
Rhine, Kray would have been cut off, and Vienna laid open ; and the 
ruin of Mélas and the conquest of Italy was, in fact, half only of what 
might have been done. Yet, as it was, Switzerland was made a kind 
of sally-port, to place the French armies on the rear of their foes; 
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Moreau was rightly given the superior force to paralyze Kray, and to 
keep him off from the Rhine; Napoleon properly distributed the in- 
ferior force in Italy, under his own command, for it would suffice to 
defeat operations in the Var; and though Moreau failed to destroy 
Kray, Napoleon succeeded in destroying Mélas, thrown forward peril- 
ously on the French frontier. Intelligence of the theatre and splendor 
of design were never, perhaps, more finely displayed ; the ordinary reader 
will dwell on the Alpine march, but the true student of war will rather 
note the exquisite art with which the army of Italy was collected, 
formed, and moved to the Alps, all without the enemy’s knowledge ; 
the admirable skill by which Mélas was deceived through the demon- 
stration at Mont Cenis ; the celerity of the advance on Milan, and the 
perfect arrangements made to combine with Moncey, and then to encom- 
pass the foe. Genius and power of stratagem have never accomplished 
more; and had Napoleon remained near the Stradella Pass,—Tutrenne 
certainly would have done this,—the execution of his plan would have 
been perfect. But this wonderful chief was not only too confident 
throughout his whole career, but often showed’ impatience when near 
his enemy ; these faults nearly caused him to lose the campaign ; and 
he certainly ought not to have fought at Marengo, for the chances were 
in his opponent’s favor, though an advance towards Alessandria might 
have been justified, for Mélas might, perhaps, have escaped by 
the seaboard, or have crushed Suchet with his weak detachment. I 
cannot dwell on the government of the First Consul, on the Code, the 
Concordat, the pacification of La Vendée, the restoration of order and 
peace in France, the foundation of the only institutions and laws which 
have lasted during her subsequent history ; nor can I comment on his 
external policy, the settlement of Italy in the interests of France, and 
the extension of her influence through the lesser states of Germany. 
I shall only remark that if these achievements reveal the near advent 
of despotism at home, and the spirit of encroaching ambition abroad, 
they display administrative excellence of the first order, and profound, 
if hard and unscrupulous, statecraft ; and they bear the marks of in- 
effaceable greatness. I cannot, moreover, enlarge on the causes which 
led to the rupture of the peace of Amiens, and involved England and 
France in a death struggle. Nor shall I describe the flotilla and the 
camp of Boulogne, the accumulation of a great army destined to cross 
the Channel, and to invade our coasts, and the energy, the perseverance, 
and the careful forethought with which this last was prepared to effect 
the descent. Yet a remark must be made on the fine combinations 
thought out by Napoleon to carry out his purpose, for they are a nota- 
ble example of his skill in stratagem. His arrangements to embark his 
army, and to make the passage, in the flotilla, were but a part of the 


1 This is the sagacious and just judgment of Wellington, a genius of quite a dif- 
ferent kind, but a great admirer of Napoleon. 
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design ; they were largely intended to mask his purpose ; his real plan 


was to conduct the descent under the protection of a fleet which should . 


command the Channel. How indefatigably, and with what consummate 
art, the First Consul toiled to effect his object, his correspondence abun- 
dantly proves; and, it must be added, he well-nigh succeeded. The 
Admiralty was deceived, and Nelson was lured away; and had French 
seamen been nearly as good as our own, and Villeneuve been a capable 
chief, Napoleon would have mastered the narrow seas for a time, and 
his army would have stood on our shores. That he would have found 
a Moscow in England our countrymen believe; he certainly would 
have been imprisoned within the ground he occupied, for our fleets 
would have cut him off from France, and his enterprise would probably 
have been a failure. All this, however, is speculation only; England 
undoubtedly was in grave danger, and her government did not under- 
stand her enemy ; though it deserves notice that Napoleon’s idea, that he 
would subdue England by pulling down the throne and setting a repub- 
lic up in its place, was not only a huge mistake, but tends to show he 
did not believe that he could succeed only by mere force of arms. 


Wixturam O’Connor Morris. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CHINESE ARMY. 


(FROM LA REVUE MILITAIRE DE L’fTRANGES, FEBRUARY 28, 
1890.) 


ReForms are slow of introduction in this immense country, where 
traditions are so powerful. The creed of the ancestors has such a 
strong hold there that we cannot be astonished at the passionate 
attachment which the Chinese exhibit for their institutions of by-gone 
days. These can only be subjected to gradual modifications, introduced 
one by one, and as if reluctantly. No people is less favorably dis- 
posed towards innovations and, above all, towards the radical re- 
forms which turn upside-down the administrative organism of a 
country. Nevertheless, the spirit of change has hovered over the mil- 
itary institutions of China for some years past. 

As was to be expected, European influence acted in the first place 
upon the navy and the maritime establishment generally ; it has since 
been felt in the land forces; new arms have been introduced, and a 
new method of instruction; army corps have been created, and fortifi- 
cations erected after European plans. This work of reorganization 
proceeds very slowly, but its progress is becoming more perceptible 
every day. 

In the grades of high command no change of the organization has 
been made, and it seems to be, as formerly, entirely insufficient. Its 
principal feature is the “Tribunal of War,” which takes the place of 
the Minister of War of other countries. It is attached by rigid bonds 
to certain civil institutions, as, for example, the department of build- 
ings and the censorat. Besides, the more important military questions 
are submitted to the imperial council ; those which affect the general 
administration, such as the opening of credits, come within the pur- 
view of the department of finance. The result is that the Ministry of 
War occupies a subordinate position among the principal administra- 
tive departments. 

The Tribunal of War is composed of a “ superintendent,” two “ pres- 
idents,” and four “ vice-presidents,” almost always civil functionaries. 
It has under its direction four “departments” and three “sections,” 
which constitute the ministry proper. Its functions are much less im- 
portant than those of analogous administrative departments in Europe. 
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As a matter of fact the chief officers of the army, governors-general, 
governors, Kian-Kiouns (Tartar generals), etc., exercise the major part 
of the power that devolves upon the Minister of War in any other 
country. 

They establish the budget of their own expenses, provide for the 
raising of revenue therefor, regulate instruction, fill vacancies among 
the officers, furnish matériel, personally inspect the troops, and make 
report of their inspections to the Minister of War. ‘The latter plays 
no part beyond designating the high military officials, examining 
reports, establishing the imperial military budget, and placing the 
responsibility for both personnel and matériel. 

China is divided into five great territorial regions,—the eighteen 
Chinese provinces proper, with the islands of Hainan and Formosa ; 
Thibet, Mongolia, Mantchooria, and Western Turkestan. ach has its 
particular organization, its military institutions, its army. 

We will pass the different elements of the Chinese military 
strength rapidly in review. 

The troops of the “Flags” form a relic of the feudal army, the 
reason for whose existence has disappeared with the conditions among 
which they sprang into being. They are made up of the descendants 
of the ancient conquerors of China, Mantchoos, or Mongols, with 
whom some Chinese auxiliaries allied themselves. The service here is 
hereditary ; enrollment is at once a right and an obligation ; it secures 
certain advantages to the enrolled. 

These troops are divided into groups belonging to the three nation- 
alities mentioned, and each of these into eight flags or tribes, distin- 
guished by the colors of their standards, There are, therefore, twenty- 
four of these flags, subdivided into regiments' and companies. 

This subdivision is not made uniformly among the tribes of the 
three groups; those of Mantchoorian, or Chinese, nationality have 
five regiments each, the Mongolian tribes only two. A company 
contains nominally one hundred and fifty men, but the terms “ reg- 
iment” and “ company” have no tactical signification ; they are simply 
administrative units. The troops of the flags are in two large bodies, — 
viz., the garrison of Pekin and its environs, and that of the provinces 
and military colonies. The first is subdivided into fifteen detachments, 
but only one of them has any real military value: this one is the de- 
tachment of “ field troops ;” it includes 13,000 men, of whom 8000 are 
infantry, 4000 cavalry, and 800 artillery, with 189 cannon. This corps 
has a new armament; its instruction is sufficiently satisfactory to in- 
duce subaltern officers of other detachments to join it for purposes of 
study. 

1 The strength of these regiments is not mentioned. The unit ordinarily used 


by the Chinese is the ‘“‘camp,’’ which corresponds to a battalion. Its theoretical 
strength is five hundred men. 
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The total strength of the troops assigned to the protection of Pekin 
is 163,000 men; but if we deduct the absent and non-effective, the 
number falls to 118,000. To these has been recently added a new 
group, composed of men selected from each flag to-receive advanced 


military instruction. 

The remaining troops of the flags are cantoned in the chief cities 
of China proper, in the three provinces of Mantchooria, at Ili, Tar- 
bagatai, and Ouroumtchi. Their strength is 50,000 men. 

When they were organized, two centuries ago, the composition of 
these troops assured to them an incontestable superiority over the 
mercenary bands of which China had, up to that time, made use. 

They rendered services that were recognized ; a considerable extent 
of land free of taxes was distributed among them; quarters were 
built for them and for their families; they were given pay that was 
relatively large. But, the times being favorable thereto, this institu- 
tion soon began to degenerate. The particular “caste” which nour- 
ished it spread beyond its narrow limits, and lost its warlike traditions. 
Its lands passed into other hands, and finally the empire withdrew the 
privileges it had conceded to the soldiers of the flags. They were 
obliged to seek other occupations in order to live, and soon every trace 
of the military spirit disappeared from among them. It was but 
recently that the Chinese government took measures to raise the level 
of their instruction. The results obtained are as yet mediocre. Asa 
whole, the troops of the flags cannot be regarded as of any value, 
but it might be possible to select from them the elements of a more 
serviceable force. 

Independent of the troops of which we have just spoken, and which 
are of Mantchoorian or Mongolian origin, there are others of purely 
Chinese composition. Among them, the Lonh- Ying, or soldiers of the 
Green Flag, form, so far as numbers go, the most important branch of 
the provincial troops of China proper. They are recruited from the 
neighborhood of their own garrisons, their service is wholly local, and 
they are both land and sea troops. Their regulation strength should 
be five hundred and sixty-eight thousand men, but in reality it is far 
from reaching that figure. Each of the eighteen Chinese provinces 
possesses its particular corps d’armée, subdivided into brigades, regi- 
ments, battalions, and companies. The military value of the whole is 
absolutely nothing. In case of dissension or foreign war, the Lonh- 
Ying are supposed to form detachments for service with the active 
troops. In reality, the government prefers to employ in their place 
bodies of volunteers, whose formation dates back to the revolt of the 
Taipings. They constitute a new fraction of the Chinese army, —the 
Toung or Tchwang-Ioung (braves). 

In addition, and in order to bring out the military qualities of the 
soldiers of the Green Flag, a number of these are reserved for active 
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service, and receive, with that object in view, certain military instruc- 
tion. They make up the Liane-Dzoune. 

Their organization, as well as that of the Iowng, is far from being 
complete. Some fractions of these two corps are kept up permanently, 
and assigned to the defense of fortified points. The rest has but a 
nominal existence, and is really only called into service in case of need. 

The fundamental unit of the Joung and the Liane-Dzoune is the 
Ine, the strength of which is five hundred men for infantry, and two 
hundred and fifty for cavalry. There are no organized batteries, but 
many ines of infantry have field-pieces. 

In every one of the five territorial groups, the organizatiom is al- 
together rudimentary in everything that pertains to the army. The 
prerogatives of civil and military functionaries are greatly confused. 
So far as China proper is concerned, the supreme authority is in the 
hands of the governors-general, each of whom has a military cabinet. 
Under their orders act governors, clothed with powers of the same 
nature, but inferior in degree. The garrisons of the Mantchoorian 
provinces are immediately subject to the local Kian-Kiouns, from whom 
the generals of brigade receive their orders. 

These three officials, governor-general, governor, and Tartar or 
Mantchoo general, constitute the high military administration of the 
provinces. 

Finally, certain other civil officers have more or less direct connec- 
tion with the troops ; these are the commissioners of finance, and the 
chief officers of certain military jurisdictions and districts. 

As a general rule, the civil mandarins are,in education and per- 
sonal worth, superior to their military colleagues. ‘The Chinese affect, 
as is known, a profound disdain for everything connected with the 
profession of arms. In this regard, one of their proverbs is very 
significant. It describes military commanders, “ who run with all their 
speed at a single word written by a civil mandarin sitting in his easy- 
chair.” 

We cannot, therefore, be surprised at the fact that the efficiency of 
the Chinese officers is very limited. One of the most striking of the 
reforms undertaken by Li-Hung-Tchang, the well-known governor- 
general of Tché-li, was the creation of schools for the training of 
officers and non-commissioned officers for his troops. It remains to be 
seen if his labors will be able to triumph over prejudices, all the more 
inveterate because they are supported by traditions that have come down 
through a long succession of ages. 

The strength of the forces stationed in China proper cannot be ac- 
curately stated ; the Invalide Russe fixes it at 203,000 men of the flags ; 
of this number the 13,000 men of the field detachment of Pekin, and 
the 42,000 Mantchoo troops of instruction, are all that are of real 
value. 539,000 men are enrolled under the Green Flag, but the troops 
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of instruction are a large factor here; the Joung number 98,000; the 
Tiane-Dzoune, 161,000. 

The division of these forces among the provinces is very irregular. 
The most considerable and best organized fraction is that of Tché-li. 
This alone comprises 64,000 Joung and 35,000 men of the troops of in- 
struction. These last form detachments of variable strength, in which the 
three arms are represented. The armament of the corps of Tché-li is 
composed of 581 cannon and 37,348 rifles; 245 cannon and 23,986 
rifles are of recent models. The most efficient troops are in the prov- 
ince of Kiang-son, where there are more than 20,000 instructed men, 
and in Houan-son, where there are about 21,000. The military organ- 
ization of Mantchooria has of late received much attention from the 
central government. In each of its three provinces, civil and military 
powers are concentrated in the hands of the Tartar generals (Kian- 
Kiouns), who have the same right as the governors-general. This 
region contains about 37,000 men of the flags, some small detachments 
of the Lonh- Ying, and more than 48,000 men of instructed troops 
recently formed. The latter have an almost regular organization, and 
are armed with Mauser rifles, Winchester carbines, and Krupp cannon. 

The troops of Western Turkestan, of Ili, and Tarbagatai are com- 
posed of Mantchoo contingents, 3500 men, and of Chinese or Mongo- 
lian troops, about 30,000 men; 8100 of the latter belong to the troops 
of instruction. The armament is insufficient, although it includes a 
certain proportion of rifles of recent models. For the troops of Tar- 
bagatai and Ili the necessary number of new arms are preserved in the 
depots. There are fifty-seven cannon, of which forty-nine are field- or 
mountain-pieces. 

Mongolia has her own militia, whose strength is placed as high as 
117,000 men; Thibet has 64,000, of whom 14,000 are cavalry. There 
are but 3000 men of the permanent troops here. 

In conclusion, the total strength of the Chinese forces is about 
1,200,000 men ; 400,000 only are instructed to a greater or less extent, 
and have a new armament. These figures might appear considerable 
if not compared with the result of the last census, which shows 410,213,- 
152 inhabitants of China proper, Mantchooria, and Mongolia. 

The immensity of the Chinese territory prevents us from regarding 
as excessive the military force we have sketched. 


JoHN J. BRERETON, 
Lieutenant Twenty-fourth Infantry, Translator. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE MARCH OF THE TROOPS FROM LEAVENWORTH TO THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS.—CONCENTRATION.—VAN VLIET’S REPORT.—ALEX- 
ANDER’S MOVEMENTS. 


THE infantry and artillery were already on the march. The Second 
Dragoons, by a special order from the Secretary of War, had been 
assigned as escort to the new governor of Utah. As he had awaited 
the arrival of General Johnston, the escort had not yet started. They 
were stationed among the different posts of Kansas, but Johnston had, 
on arrival, at once called them in and started the greater part (six 
companies), under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Philip St. George 
Cooke, as an escort to the governor. Cooke’s command was provisioned 
to last from Leavenworth to Fort Kearney, and there the supply was 
to be renewed to last to Fort Laramie, where again it would be renewed 

The rate and route of march was left to Cooke’s discretion, except that 
he was enjoined to make all haste, consistent with the health and care 
of his command, to reach the Salt Lake Valley ere winter set in in the 
mountains, The suggestion of the general-in-chief to General Harney 
to send part of his horse ahead to Laramie, there to recruit, had been 
neglected entirely by the latter. It was a fatal mistake, and might have 
saved much loss of property and suffering had it not been overlooked. 
General Johnston had no easy task before him, and though he realized 
all the difficulties and hardships in the way, yet he thought it still pos- 
sible to reach Salt Lake Valley before winter. He therefore lost no 
time, and by his remarkable energy, in one week from the time of his 
arrival at Leavenworth he comprehended every detail of the situation 
thoroughly and adopted measures to meet every possible contingency. 
Orders were sent on to Kearney and Leavenworth to collect stores for 
men and animals; couriers were dispatched to the troops ahead to con- 
centrate at certain indicated points. Measures were taken for clearing 
the hostile Indians from the way, and to guard the supply-trains. No 
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provisions having been made for mail-service, he represented the matter 
to the War Department and recommended a plan which was at once 
adopted, whereby a regular mail was delivered and received every two 
weeks at first, and afterwards every week. On September 18 he left 
Leavenworth with an escort of only forty men of the Second Dragoons, 
and made the journey to South Pass, nine hundred and twenty miles 
in twenty-seven days. Instead of mounting his escort, he put:them in 
light spring wagons. All along the route he saw and took every 
opportunity presented to make arrangements for furthering the ends of 
the expedition. Learning that the grass was dry and burned up between 
Kearney and Laramie, he gave orders to have thirty-one wagons with 
six-mule teams, loaded with grain, ready at Kearney to accompany 
Colonel Cooke. Instructions were left, as each detachment of the 
command was overtaken, that every officer commanding a separate 
detachment, or company, should keep an accurate itinerary of the 
march. Books for this purpose were furnished the officers. 

Fort Kearney is now abandoned, and no traces of. it remain except 
the site. It was situated on the Platte River, in the southeastern part 
of Nebraska, and distant from Fort Leavenworth about two hundred 
and eighty-five miles. The distance from Kearney to Fort Laramie, 
which is a little northwest of it, is about three hundred and forty-five 
miles. Johnston made the journey to Kearney in seven days, and ten 
days more to Laramie. The country nearly all the way is a rolling 
prairie, devoid of trees, but rich in luxuriant grass and herbage. The 
Indians, however, had burned it over, as they always do the latter part 
of summer and fall, in order to ‘kill game and to make the grass grow 
the richer the following year. These prairies, now dotted with cities, 
towns, and villages, with railways crossing each other in all directions, 
were then devoid of roads and paths. Large herds of buffalo roamed 
at will, and antelope and deer made them the sportsman’s paradise. 
The river Platte is formed by the junction of two streams called the 
North and South Forks of the Platte. It runs through all this country, 
and empties into the Missouri not far from Kearney. It is a wide, 
rapid, but shallow stream, and entirely unnavigable. Both forks re- 
ceive as tributaries many streams in Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and Colo- 
rado. The country rises regularly from Kearney to Laramie, and the 
plains of the latter are about four thousand feet above sea-level. 
Laramie itself was situated in an angle formed by the junction of the 
Laramie River, and north branch of the Platte. It was formerly 
occupied as a trading-post by the American Fur Company. After 
passing Laramie the mountains appear in the distance, but the rise is so 
regular that it is a long way before any wild or striking scenery is 
encountered. 

Arrived at Laramie, Johnston at last learned fully the scattered con- 
dition and situation of his command, and immediately took steps to 
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concentrate it. Two companies of the Second Dragoons, stationed at 
Laramie, and forty-seven men of the Tenth Infantry were at once, 
under command of Lieutenant-Colonel C. F. Smith, dispatched to join 
the troops in front. Johnston arrived at Laramie October 4, and left 
October 7. The weather was still mild, and he still had some hope of 
reaching Salt Lake Valley ere winter set in. Although now thor- 
oughly understanding the whereabouts of his troops and trains, he saw 
it was a harder task than he at first imagined. Laramie is just at the 
foot of the mountains proper. The Nebraska, or north branch of 
the Platte, upon which it is situated, has its source in Northern Colo- 
rado. It flows northwesterly; then, making an immense horseshoe 
turn, flows through Wyoming in a southeasterly direction. A number 
of smaller streams flow into the Platte, the principal ones inside the 
horseshoe being the Laramie,- Horseshoe Creek, and Medicine Bow, 
while the principal ones to the north are the Sweetwater and Poison 
Spring Creek. The Sweetwater rises in the Wind-River Mountains, 
in Western Wyoming, and flows directly east through Sweetwater 
range and Seminole Mountains. The general run of the various 
mountain ranges of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, etc., is from 
northwest’ to southeast. Between the Wind-River and Sweetwater 
ranges is a break or passage along the Sweetwater River, known as the 
South Pass. It was in 1857 almost the only known pass, and certainly 
the one most generally used, for crossing that part of the Rockies, and 
it was for this pass that the troops and trains were all heading to cross 
over into the valley that would lead directly to Salt Lake. On Octo- 
ber 4, the day Johnston reached Laramie, the position of the troops 
was as follows: The Tenth Infantry was at Ice Springs, five miles 
above the fifth crossing’ of the Sweetwater; Phelps’s battery was six 
miles behind, just below the crossing ; the Fifth Infantry, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Waite, was seven miles below the third crossing; while 
Reno’s battery was ten miles above the first crossing. The six com- 
panies of dragoons under Cooke had just left Kearney, while two 
companies of the Second Dragoons, and forty-seven men of the Tenth 
Infantry were at Laramie. The trains and herds were all along the 
road from Laramie to South Pass. 

About this time the signs of approaching winter became so decided 
that Johnston saw at once that a speedy concentration of troops and 
trains and a hurried movement forward would alone enable them to 
make the Salt Lake Valley ere the mountains became impassable. 
His work at Laramie was therefore in that direction, and his orders 
were issued accordingly. His arrival did very much towards inspirit- 
ing the troops, and every one was filled with high hopes. General 

1 There were nine places along the Sweetwater River where the river could be 


easily crossed. They were designated as first, second, etc., crossings, from the north 
to south. 
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Fitz-John Porter, then major and adjutant-general of the little army, 
thus speaks of this time : 

“ His command, and their subsistence, clothing, and means of erect- 
ing shelter were stretched over nearly one thousand miles of almost 
desert road between Fort Kearney and Salt Lake. So late in the 
season had the troops started on their march that fears were entertained 
that, if they succeeded in reaching their destination, it would be only 
by abandoning the greater part of their supplies, and endangering the 
lives of many men among the snows of the Rocky Mountains. 
Colonel Johnston felt and accepted the responsibility, and determined, if 
possible, to reach his destination and secure the expedition against 
disaster and perhaps destruction, which the rapidly-approaching winter 
threatened. . . . The narrow valleys, already grazed over by thousands 
of animals, yielded a scanty subsistence for his horses.” 

It will be worth while here to call attention to the number of offi- 
cers in this expedition who a few years afterwards achieved so much 
fame in the great Civil War, on both sides. The commander, A. 8. 
Johnston, commanded the Confederate forces at Shiloh, and was a 
lieutenant-general in the Confederate States army. Fitz-John Porter, 
R. B. Marcy, E. B. Alexander, John Newton, and Gabriel Paul were 
all general officers of distinction in the Union army. Quantrell, the 
famous rebel guerilla, was a soldier in one of the regular regiments in 
1857. Barnard Bee, a captain of the Fifth Infantry, was afterwards a 
Confederate general. 

We also find the following-named officers taking part in the expe- 
dition : General H. H. Sibley, then a major of dragoons; Generals 
Daniel Ruggles, John C. Robinson, Thomas H. Neill, A. T. Torbert, 
lieutenants of the Fifth Infantry; Franklin Garder, then Captain 
of the Tenth Infantry, afterwards a famous Confederate general ; 
Cuvier Grover, a lieutenant of dragoons, afterwards a Union general ;— 
C. F. Smith, a Union general, and many others. 

Beyond Fort Laramie, rumors of trains destroyed and troops at- 
tacked reached Colonel Johnston. Van Vliet’s return with ill reports 
only tended to increase the alarm along the route. Conductors of 
trains hesitated, and teamsters shirked duty and delayed progress. 
Johnston’s anxiety increased, yet his speed could be no greater; but 
experienced on the plains, and of established reputation for energy, 
courage, and resources, his presence restored confidence at all points and 
encouraged the weak-hearted and panic-stricken multitude. The long 
chain of wagons, kinked, tangled, and hard to move, uncoiled and 
went forward smoothly. 

Before reaching Fort Laramie, the express sent forward by Van 
Vliet with his report was met, September 29, and Johnston then 
learned of the regular and organized resistance on the part of the 
Mormons, which up to this time every one had hoped would be only 
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bluster. This report was dated “ Ham’s Fork, September 16,” and 
after the formal heading read as follows: 


“Tmmediately upon my arrival, I informed Governor Brigham Young that I 
desired an interview, which he appointed for the next day. On the evening of the 
day of my arrival Governor Young, with many of the leading men of the city, 
called upon me at my quarters. The governor received me most cordially, and 
treated me during my stay, which continued some six days, with the greatest hos- 
pitality and kindness. In this interview the governor made known to me his views 
with regard to the approach of the United States troops in plain and unmistakable 
language. He and the people of Utah had determined to resist all persecution at 
the commencement, and that the troops now on the march for Utah should not 
enter the Great Salt Lake Valley. As he uttered these words, all those present 
concurred most heartily in what he said. The next day, as agreed upon, I called 
upon the governor and delivered in person the letter with which I had been in- 
trusted. In that interview, and in several subsequent ones, the same determination 
to resist to the death the entrance of the troops into the valley was expressed by 
Governor Young and those about him. The governor informed me there was 
abundance of everything I required for the troops, such as lumber, forage, etc., but 
that none would be sold to us. In the course of my conversation with the gov- 
ernor and the influential men of the Territory, I told them plainly and frankly 
what I conceived would be the result of their present course. I told them that 
they might prevent the small military force now approaching Utah from getting 
through the narrow defiles and rugged passes of the mountains this year, but that 
next season the United States government would send troops sufficient to overcome 
all opposition. The answer to this was invariably the same: ‘ We are aware that 
such will be the case, but when those troops arrive they will find Utah a desert, 
every house will be burned to the ground, every tree cut down, and every field laid 
waste. We have three years’ provisions on hand which we will ‘‘ cache,’’ and then 
take to the mountains, and bid defiance to the powers of the government.’ I at- 
tended their service on Sunday, and in the course of a sermon delivered by Elder 
Taylor, he referred to the approach of the troops and declared that they should not 
enter the Territory. He then referred to the probability of an overpowering force 
being sent against them, and desired all persons who would:apply the torch to their 
own buildings, cut down their trees, and lay waste their fields to hold up their 
hands; every hand in the audience, numbering over four thousand persons, was 
raised at the same moment. During my stay in the city, I visited several families, 
and all upon whom I was thrown looked upon the present movement of the troops 
towards their Territory as the commencement of another religious persecution, and 
expressed a fixed determination to ‘sustain Governor Young in any measures he 
might adopt. From all these facts Iam forced to the conclusion that Governor 
Young and the people of Utah will prevent, if possible, the ‘Army of Utah’ from 
entering their Territory this season. This, in my opinion, will not be a difficult 
task, owing to the lateness of the season, the smallness of our force, and the de- 
fenses that nature has thrown around the valley of the Great Salt Lake. There 
is but one road running into the valley on the side the troops are approaching ; for 
over fifty miles it passes through narrow cafions and over rugged mountains, which 
a small force could hold at great odds. I am inclined, however, to believe that 
Mormons will not resort to hostilities till the last moment. Their plan of opera- 
tions will be to burn the grass, cut up the roads, and stampede the animals so as to 
delay the troops until snow commences to fall, which will render the road impass- 
able. Snow falls early in this region; in fact, it commenced falling last night at 
Fort Bridger, and this morning the surrounding mountains are clothed in white. 
Were it one month earlier in the season, I believe the troops could force their way 
in, and they may be able to do so even now; but the attempt will be fraught with 
considerable danger, arising from the filling up of the cafions and passes with snow. 
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I do not wish it to be considered that I am advocating either the one course or the 
other. I simply wish to lay the facts before the general, leaving it to his better 
judgment to decide upon the movements. Notwithstanding my inability to make 
the purchases I was ordered to, and all that Governor Young said in regard to op- 
posing the entrance of the troops in the valley, I examined the country in the 
vicinity of the city with the view of selecting a proper military site. There is no 
place within forty, fifty, or sixty miles of the city suitable for a military position 
that is not occupied by the inhabitants and under cultivation. Finding that I could 
neither make the purchases ordered nor shake the apparent determination of the 
people to resist the authority of the United States, I left the city and returned to 
my camp on Ham’s Fork. On my return I examined the vicinity of Fort Bridger 
and found a very suitable position for wintering the troops and grazing the animals 
should it be necessary to stop at that point. The Mormons occupy the post at 
present, and also have a post about ten miles farther up Black’s Fork, called Fort 
Supply. These two places contain buildings sufficient to cover nearly half the 
troops now en route for Utah, but I was informed that they would all be laid in 
ashes as the army advances. . . .”’ 
‘‘T am, sir, very respectfully, 
“ (Signed) Stewart VAN VLIET, 
“ Capt., A. Q. M. U. S. Army.” 


To thoroughly understand the position of the troops, it will be 
necessary now to take a glance at the country beyond South Pass. 
Towards the northern end of the Wind-River Mountains is a pass called 
Fremont Pass, near which the Green River has its source. This river, 
flowing southward, washes the base of the mountains, and, turning east 
near the Colorado line, sweeps the eastern foot of the Wahsatch, and 
then, flowing south, unites in lower Colorado with the Grande and 
forms the Colorado River. Among the principal tributaries to the 
Green River is Black’s Fork, which rises in the Uintah range in Utah 
and flows north. About fifteen miles before it empties into Green River 
it receives the waters of another stream nearly as large as itself, called 
Ham’s Fork. The course of this latter stream, running nearly due 
east, made through the mountains the most practicable and almost only 
path by which Utah, at that time, could be entered from the east. It 
was the course afterwards taken and now followed by the Union Pacific 
Railroad. Fort Bridger, referred to by Van Vliet, was about thirty 
miles southeast of the junction of Ham’s and Black’s Forks, in South- 
western Wyoming, though at that time included in the Territory of 
Utah. 

Between South Pass and Ham’s Fork several of the great supply- 
trains were slowly winding their way forward. The Tenth Infantry, 
with Colonel E. B. Alexander in command, encamped on Ham’s Fork 
on October 5, while the Fifth Infantry and the artillery were from one 
to two days behind. On September 21, Alexander received Van Vliet’s 
report respecting the condition of affairs in Utah, and as the senior 
officer with the troops very properly assumed command of all, and 
ordered a concentration. This was effected by October 6. He had 
reached Ham’s Fork with part of his regiment on September 28, and 
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the following day he received a letter from Brigham Young through 
the commander of the “Nauvoo Legion,” as the Mormon army was 
termed. In this letter Young warned the troops not-to come into the | 
Territory, but continued that, if they desired to remain till spring, they 
might do so, provided they gave up their arms and ammunition, but 
they must leave surely in the spring. He declared he would see that 
they were provided with provisions. The commander of the Mormon 
forces, D. H. Wells, also wrote to Alexander, saying that he was at 
Fort Bridger to carry out Brigham’s instructions, and he “ hoped that 
Alexander’s answer and actions would be dictated by a proper respect 
for the rights and liberties of American citizens.” Accompanying the 
letter were copies of a declaration of martial law in the Territory and 
a copy of the laws of Utah. Alexander replied, on October 2, as fol- 
lows: “I have given your communication attentive consideration, and 
will submit the letter to the general commanding as soon as he arrives 
here (Ham’s Fork). In the mean time I have to say that these troops 
are here by order of the President of the United States, and their 
further movements will depend entirely upon orders issued by compe- 
tent authority.” 

Knowing from Van Vliet the true condition of affairs, it is difficult 
to understand why Alexander did not take immediate steps to guard 
and protect the supply-trains. He reports that the Mormons said they 
‘ would allow him to remain at Bridger and Supply during the winter, 
if he would give up his armsand not molest them. He also knew that 
for three weeks a train of contractors’ wagons (one hundred), loaded with 
supplies, had been parked on Ham’s Fork without sufficient protection. 
A tributary of Green River, called the Big Sandy, makes the natural 
connection between South Pass and Fort Bridger,—a distance of one 
hundred and thirty miles,—and all along this river were stretched out 
other supply-trains without proper guard. The Mormons infested this 
entire line, though as yet they had made no actual attack. But after 
the answer of Alexander to Brigham Young’s letter, they attacked, 
early in the morning of October 5, two trains of twenty-six wagons 
each, containing government stores, and a train of sutler’s wagons, 
capturing all. They drove off the stock, stole the supplies, carried them 
off, and burned the wagons. As they were in possession of both 
Bridger and Supply, and had fortified those places as well as Echo 
Cafion, it seemed evident to Alexander by these acts of open hostility 
that the troops could not march farther in that direction. They could 
not winter where they were; but by going northwest until they came 
to the Bear River, and following it for about one hundred miles, they 
would reach Soda Springs. At this place two routes were open to the 
troops. One down the Bear River Valley, towards Salt Lake, they 
could reach the Salt Lake Valley, while along the Bear River Valley 
there were many Mormon villages which would afford good opportuni- 
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ties for wintering the troops and obtaining supplies. Should the Mor- 
mons resist, Alexander deemed he had sufficient force to overcome them ; 
but should his force prove insufficient, he could retreat by the second 
route northeastward to the pleasant and sheltered valleys of Wind 
River and winter there till supplies and re-enforcements from the States 
could reach him. 

After he had determined to move to Soda Springs, he issued orders 
to hurry up the supply-trains in the rear. He made a report to the 
War Department, in which he said,“ .. . I cannot, for fear of this 
being intercepted, tell you the strength of my command or send you 
returns of it. It is strong enough to defend itself and its supplies; 
whether it is able to assume and sustain an offensive position remains 
to be seen; but should the command which I have heard is in rear 
come up in time, I think we will have a sufficient force to carry out an 
active invasion. If we are obliged to winter in the mountains, you can 
perceive by a reference to Stansbury’s maps that we will have an open 
road to Salt Lake Valley in the spring, and one which I am told is 
open early. By this one attack can be made, and attention called from 
the main road (that by Fort Bridger), which may then be traversed by 
troops. The Bear River route is, however, said to be the best one in 
the valley. The other passes through cafions that can be defended by 
a handful against thousands, and it is, moreover, so easily obstructed 
that in a week it could be made utterly impassable. The want of cav- 
alry is severely felt, and we are powerless on account of this deficiency 
to effect any chastisement of the marauding bands that are constantly 
hovering about us. On the 7th inst. I detached Captain Marcy, Fifth 
Infantry, with four companies, to collect whatever he could find ser- 
viceable from the burnt trains, and to disperse any body of Mormons 
he found. . . . I must most urgently impress upon the War Depart- 
ment the fact that the small body of troops here will need re-enforce- 
ments and supplies as soon as they can possibly be got here next spring. 
I would further respectfully suggest that troops be sent here from Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. It is said that the road from California to Salt 
Lake is passable all winter, and it is certainly so much earlier in the 
spring than that from the States.” 

In view of the positions of troops and trains as Alexander under- 
stood them, his action in moving towards Bear River cannot be justly 
criticised. His great mistake was in not informing himself of the 
exact positions earlier, and making the concentration earlier. He knew 
Johnston had been appointed commander vice Harney, but he did not 
know when to expect him. In one of his letters he stated he would 
not be expected before October 20. It was plainly, therefore, his first 
duty to inform himself of the whereabouts of all his troops and sup- 
plies. Although he was aware that the Mormons were in his rear, 
having burned his trains, yet he hurried forward troops and expected 
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the trains to march rapidly, without guard, in a hostile country. 
Word had been sent him of re-enforcement. These re-enforcements 
were forty-seven men under Lieutenant-Colonel Smith. Four days 
behind this small body was Lieutenant W. D. Smith, with two hun- 
dred dragoons. Colonel Johnston had now only fifteen dismounted 
troopers with him, so it will be seen that the entire force of re-enforce- 
ments consisted of about two hundred and sixty-five men, all of which 
were between South Pass and Laramie at this time. The Mormons 
had not been idle; they burned all the grass south and west of South 
Pass, and there was literally nothing for mules, horses, or oxen to feed 
upon. Alexander ahead, traveling in a direction unlooked for by the 
Mormons, could find grass for his few animals, but how could he ex- 
pect the trains in rear to overtake him, when the animals were already 
dropping from exhaustion? About this time the first snow and cold 
set in also, and had Alexander carried out his movement he would 
have been separated from all the stores and supplies so indispensable to 
the comfort and safety of his force. It would have deprived him of 
the assistance of re-enforcements, since they would have been necessary 
to guard the trains they overtook. Fortunately, the movement had 
but just begun when it was checked by a timely order from Colonel 
Johnston. This order was his first on assuming command to the 


“ Army of Utah.” 
W. R. Hamitton, M.S., 


Lieutenant U.S.A. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


THERE is a natural curiosity to see what a writer like Walter 
Besant would make of the life of Captain Cook, in the volume lately 
published of the series of “ English Men of Action.” One who reads 
the volume will not be disappointed,—for the charm of the biogra- 
pher’s style renders most interesting the early years of the great ex- 
plorer, and gives, in a masterly hand, a glimpse of the time and people 
among whom those early years were passed. Especially does he make 
clear how Cook’s journals and narratives were “doctored” by the 
editors,—the first voyage by Hawkesworth, “ who has taken the com- 
mander out of the narrative so completely that nothing remains of him 
but a shadow, who moves and acts; we never catch his eye; we never 
hear him speak,”—to the Bishop of Salisbury, who edited the others, 
and, as Besant says, “doctored” them also, “not, it is true, in the 
lumbering style of Hawkesworth, but still touched.” 

This being the case, Besant dwells for the most part, as far as the 
stirring part of the voyage during which Cook was killed goes, upon a 
journal of the voyage kept by George Gilbert, who was a mate or 
midshipman of the “ Resolution,” which journal has been in private 
hands ever since, and never before published. This journal throws a 
strong side-light upon the much edited voyages with which the world 
has been so long familiar. Besant’s estimate of Captain Cook is as 
follows: “ He was hard to endure, true to carry out his mission, per- 
fectly loyal and single-minded ; he was fearless ; he was hot-tempered 
and impatient; he was self-reliant; he asked none of his subordinates 
for help or for advice; he was temperate, strong, and of simple tastes ; 
he was born to a hard life, and he never murmured however hard 
things proved. And, like all men born to be great, when he began to 
rise with each step, he assumed, as if it belonged to him, the dignity 
of his new rank. A plain man, those who knew him say, but of good 
manners. . . . Such as his achievement required such he was.” 

Of Cook’s death, Besant says, “Thus ended, ingloriously, and as 
the result of an ill-advised attempt at high-handed justice, the life of 
the greatest navigator of any age.” 

Cook had six children, three of whom died in infancy ; two of the 
surviving sons were in the Royal navy, and one of these was lost in 
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a hurricane off Jamaica, and the other, just as he was promoted to the 
rank of commander, was supposed to have been murdered by his boat’s 
crew, at the back of the Isle of Wight. The third son, a lad at Cam- 
bridge, died young, while the widowed mother survived quite into our 
own times, dying in 1835, at the age of ninety-three. 


There is an important article by Mr. W. M. Gattie in the Fort- 
nightly Review on “The Physique of European Armies.” We must 
be content here to give a summary of its conclusions. After taking 
into consideration many circumstances that effect physical development, 
such as race, food, and occupation, the factors that constitute “ staying- 
power,” and the difficulties that beset measurement, Mr. Gattie indi- 
cates fairly the characteristics of the men in all important European 
armies. He concludes from his statistics that the French as a nation 
are improving in stature; that the German recruits are physically 
better year by year; that in Austria-Hungary the number of men re- 
jected as being under the standard height (five feet one and one-fifth 
inches) is steadily decreasing ; that a similar improvement has taken 
place in the physique of the Italians; and that the condition of the 
Russian soldiers is good. In short, so far as statistics are available, he 
is able to declare that there is a tendency to physical improvement on 
the Continent, or, at any rate, no such serious indications in the oppo- 
site direction as those which have caused so much natural disquietude 
in England. “The fact has to be faced that, while the physique of 
the English army is deteriorating under influences already considered, 
the material from which foreign armies are drawn is, on the whole, 
becoming better and more vigorous.” Mr. Gattie can see no other ex- 
planation for this disquieting state of affairs than the part played 
abroad by military training in promoting the development of the body, 
and the generally received doctrine of the transmission of acquired 
physical conditions. He cites the statistics of Mr. Maclaren concern- 
ing a detachment of non-commissioned officers who were trained as 
military gymnastic instructors. These men, after less than eight 
months’ training, were found to have gained on the average ten pounds 
in weight, two and seven-eighth inches in girth of chest, three-fourths 
inches in the size of the forearm, and one and one-fourth inches in that 
of the upper arm, while there was in every case a slight increase in 
stature. Mr. Gattie concludes by pointing out the wisdom of doing 
something in the way of physical traiming equivalent to the universal 
military training of the Continent. 


Lord Wolseley is credited with the statement that the soldiers of 


the British army are as good, physically and mentally, as at any time in 
Vout. IV. N.S—No. 2. 13 
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England’s history. As for the mental condition of troops we are in no 
condition to judge; but the reduction in the physical requirements for 
recruits, as well as what we read of boys being considered unfit for 
service in India and elsewhere, does not bear out Lord Wolseley in his 
rose-colored assertion. Any one who can remember the stalwart figures 
in the British regiments of forty years ago must confess that those of a 
generation later have suffered a degeneration, in size at least, which is 
most striking, not that a short or middle-sized man is not on the 
average the best for hard work, but there is, in the modern ranks, a 
weedy look which does not argue well for long marches or hard living. 

The return of the British army shows that on January 1, 1890, the 
total strength at home was 105,950 ; abroad, 104,342, being 4000 short 
of the establishment. The total addition from recruiting and other- 
wise was 32,087, and of these, over 15,000 were under seventeen years 
of age, and only about 1500 had passed their twenty-third year. 

This seems hardly credible, and as if the journal from which we 
take it had unwittingly made a mistake as to the age of recruits. If 
it is true, it only bears out the foregoing remarks. 


While upon the subject of recruits, we may refer to a letter pur- 
porting to be from an officer of the United States steamer “ Richmond,” 
published in a New York paper, some time ago, in which it is stated 


that of the crew of that vessel, seventy-two per cent. were foreigners. 
A late regulation looks to change in that respect ; but the editor of the 
paper in question remarks : 

“Tn 1860 there were seventy thousand American sailors; now 
there are not enough by four-fifths to man our few naval vessels. 
Having refused American citizens the right to buy their ships where 
they could buy them most cheaply, the American sailor disappeared, as 
there were no ships, except foreign ones, for him to sail in. He went 
into some other vocation, with the result of our ships of war being 
manned by aliens chiefly. The officer of the ‘Richmond’ having 
asked what the naval apprentices would do, in view of the Secretary’s 
order excluding them from the rating of petty officers, reports them 
replying as follows: 

“‘¢ We will finish our apprenticeship, take our discharge, seek em- 
ployment in civil life, and give the foreigner his sway in the navy, 
while there is nothing to do but a few hours’ drill daily, and the 
American gold to be drawn at the end of every month and forwarded 
to Norway, to Denmark, to Russia, to Germany, and to Italy, which 
will continue as long as the mantle of peace graces our homes; but 
when the clouds of war gather above our devoted land, and the alien 
has taken his departure from the post of danger, to carry the knowl- 
edge he has acquired under our flag perhaps to the enemy, we will 
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come back, and through fire and blood will we carry the honor of our 
nation ; and when the glory of our fathers has been again sustained, 
we will probably again be crowded out, by the laws of our country, to ° 
make room for the peace-loving fortune-hunters of Europe.’ ” 

In a late number of the Nineteenth Century, Lord Brassey, speak- 
ing of the English merchant marine, says of the naval reserve of that 
country, that its total is 19,155, while the act of Parliament sanctions 
30,000 men. As regards foreign seamen, he says, “ The foreign sea- 
man has always been employed more or less under the British flag.” 
The proportion at present he states to be about fourteen per cent., 
sometimes going to nearly seventeen per cent. “The foreign seamen 
in the British service are chiefly from the North of Europe, of the 
same race and almost of the same language as ourselves.” 


In a communication to Ze Yacht, commandant Riondel advocates 
the concurrence of all nations in rendering assistance obligatory upon 
the surviving or least-damaged vessel in case of collisions or other 
accident upon the high sea. Seeing that the least-damaged ship often 
makes off after a collision, without waiting to render aid, and often 
concealing the fact of collision after arrival in port, M. Riondel would 
have legislation declaring such conduct a crime, punishable by law. 
As he says, Governments daily conclude upon action, by convention, 
upon such subjects as postal arrangements, monetary agreement, sea- 
fisheries, extradition of criminals, ete., and why should they not 
render assistance obligatory in the case of marine collisions? A failure 
to afford this is one of the most inhuman of crimes, yet such crime 
can, up to this time, be committed with impunity,—other than the 
odium incurred when the facts are known. 


Volume xvi. No. 2, of the Proceedings of the United States Naval 
Institute, is entirely devoted to the Report of the Policy Board, which 
occupies some eighty pages besides the plans. 


A propos of recent congressional action, we are tempted to quote from 
that remarkable book of Captain Mahan’s, already noticed. Speaking 
of Holland and her naval wars, he quotes the great statesman De Witt, 
—‘ Never in time of peace and from fear of a rupture will they take 
resolutions strong enough to lead them to pecuniary sacrifices before- 
hand. The character of the Dutch is such that, unless danger stares 
them in the face, they are indisposed to lay out money for their own 
defense. I have to do with a people who, liberal to profusion where 
they ought to economize, are often sparing to avarice where they ought 
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to spend.” Captain Mahan remarks, “That our own country is open 
to the same reproach is patent to all the world. The United States 
has not that shield of defensive power behind which time can be gained 
to develop its reserve of strength. As for a seafaring population ade- 
quate to her possible needs, where is it? Such a resource, proportion- 
ate to her coast-line and population, is to be found only in a national 
merchant shipping and its related industries, which at present scarcely 
exist. It will matter little whether the crews of such ships are native 
or foreign-born, provided they are attached to the flag, and her power 
at sea is sufficent to enable the most of them to get back in case of war. 
When foreigners by thousands are admitted to the ballot, it is of little 
moment that they are given fighting-room on board ship.” 


Admiral Porter, in an article on “ Discipline in the Navy,” in a 


late number of the North American Review, says, “ Many persons have 
an idea that naval and military regulations, by which armies and 
ships are brought to such a state of perfection, are something terrible ; 
but, compared with ecclesiastical discipline, they are really moderate. 

Of late years I have been struck with the avidity with which the 
press has sought opportunities to censure the navy for its shortcomings. 
The service does not receive a fair representation for any mistakes made 
by its officers. If one man commits an error there is no reason why 
the whole service should be condemned. Nothing tends so much to 
break down discipline as the furious onslaughts on an officer who has 
made himself liable to the ordeal of a court-martial. Even the meanest 
culprit in civil life is seldom prejudged by the press; and an officer in 
the navy should at Jeast have an equal chance with a prisoner in the 
Tombs, and receive a fair hearing before being condemned by public 
opinion.” ~As regards the mastery of the first principle of discipline, 
—the control of the temper,—Admiral Porter is quite right ; yet how 
is it possible, with weak human nature constituted as it is, to always 
have the same administration of good regulations ? 

The writer well remembers that, in the first man-of-war he sailed 
in, hardly a week passed without “the cats” being called into requisi- 
tion, the whole of the starboard watch of maintop-men being flogged 
at one time, at eleven o’clock at night, in half a gale of wind, and then 
sent aloft again to finishing reefing. Another ship, in the same squad- 
ron had seldom a case of corporal punishment,—and this was entirely 
owing to the difference in character of the two commanders. Nor was 
the smartness or efficiency of the two vessels very different. In one 
there was little talk, except to say “Strip, sir! Boatswain’s mate, do 
your duty!” In the other the stimulus employed was mostly the 
tongue of a most sarcastic firstdieutenant, who was wont to inquire of 
the maintop-men “whether they thought they were cultivating cab- 
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bages aloft there?” and divers similar remarks which were calculated 
to drive the old-fashioned “ Jacky” nearly out of his skin, for he was _ 
easily exasperated by such remarks. 


Lieutenant Prince George of Wales is in command of the 
“Thrush,” on the North American Station. He commanded a 
torpedo-boat during last year’s naval manceuvres, and is said to have 
“the making of a good officer.” If he is promoted to commander 
soon, as naval rumor has it he will be, he will leap over the heads 
of about six hundred lieutenants. 

The “Thrush” is a new composite gun vessel of eight hundred 
tons, twelve hundred horse-power, and six guns. 


A correspondent of the London Telegraph some time ago wrote 
of the distressing condition of the Eastern Soudan, saying,— 

“ Pestilence and famine, which are the dual shadows that follow 
war, seem at length to have invaded the Eastern Soudan, The 
bravest of the brave, the noble Hadendowas and the other Arab 
tribesman, who cared naught for our iron, lead, or steel, are stricken 
prostrate by want. Men, women, and children are dying within the 
fortified lines of Suakin of hunger. Talk of blood-guiltiness, if ever 
that pressed or weighed as a feather on the public conscience, let it 
crush now. 

“ A few years ago the Eastern Soudan was at peace with the world. 
Englishmen freely hunted for wild game through its confines, and 
grain and cotton and cattle were multiplying everywhere. The abun- 
dance of the Tokar Valley, some of which I saw in February, 1884, has 
been dissipated, and British troops and Egyptians led by British have 
sown the plains and hill-sides of the region about Suakin with the 
flower of the Arab race. Where were wont to be seen the trader, the 
village, the rich tropical fruits of field and garden are now blasted 
wastes, marked by the windrows of the bones of men, horses, and 
camels slain at El Teb, Tamal, Tokar, Handoub, Hasheen, McNeil’s 
Zereba, Suakin, and its outworks.” 

In Wylde’s book, covering the events referred to, he adds his tes- 
timony to the desperate way in which these people fought, and speaks 
of the boys and even women who were found in the ranks of the 
fanatical Arabs. His sketch of “a nice little boy” is as follows: 
“One little fiend of a boy, who was picked up insensible on the battle- 
field, was taken to the hospital in the Zereba and his wounds band- 
aged. The first thing he did when he came to was to pull his 
bandages off and try to get hold of a man’s bayonet. He was taken 
out of the tent and rebandaged and his arms tied to his sides. Father 
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Brindle, the Roman Catholic priest attached to the army, who de- 
serves the thanks of all for his kindness to the wounded and to every 
one, was talking to the boy with me, and he asked him, through me, 
whether he would like some milk, and he said, ‘ Yes.’ He was given 
a drink, Father Brindle supporting him, and he just filled his mouth 
full and spat it full in the Father’s face, and then commenced using the 
most atrocious language, hoping that we should all die the most hor- 
rible deaths. My Abyssinian, who was with me, was in a rage, and 
wanted to kill the boy, but I said he was not to be hurt in any way. 
About half an hour after, I was sent for, and found he had got his 
arms loose, torn off his dressings again, got hold of a spear, and had 
been trying to stab any one who came near him, whereupon one of the 
scouts had knocked him down with a camel-stick. I had him taken 
away and tied by his leg to a bush, and I was not sorry to see that he 
was quiet, but he would not allow himself to be rebandaged again. 
He died about sunset acting like a fiend to the last. Had he been left 
in hospital he might have killed some one, and the doctors and every 
one had given him every chance of getting cured and being kindly 
treated, but he would accept nothing from a Christian or an Egyptian.” 


Clark Russell’s “ Life of Nelson” is in most respects the better for 
being the work of a nautical man, which the other biographers of the 
great admiral certainly were not. It seems as if he was very far at 
sea, however, when he states that Nelson’s example as a strategist is of 
no use in these days, and that therefore there is no use in entering into 
the subject. 

Speaking of Nelson, by the way, one of his titles was Duke of 
Bronté, conferred upon him by the King of the Two Sicilies, together 
with an estate of that name in the Island of Sicily. 

This estate was for many years celebrated for its wine, which was 
often used for Madeira, and was ever so much better than Marsala, as 
many old cruisers in the Mediterranean will bear witness. By neglect 
the quality fell off, and little was heard of it, but the estate is now in 
the hands of Lord Bridport, who is devoting himself to the improve- 
ment of the product. 

Lord Bridport is the grandson of the well-known naval officer, 
who married the daughter of Earl Nelson, Lord Nelson’s brother, so 
Bronté may well be considered a naval estate. 


Littré, says a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, defined the ori- 
flamme as a small silk standard, of which the color was red, verging 
probably on orange. Ducange said, under the Low-Latin word auri- 
flamma, that it was the flag itself that was the oriflamme, and that it 
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was a gonfalon with three tails of a vermeil color, and was attached to 
a lance; or, again, that it was a glaive entirely gilt, to which was 
attached a vermeil banner. The word glaive here must refer simply © 
to the blade of the lance; the gilding probably to its pole also. In 
the fourteenth century, according to Guiart, it was of reddish, or 
rather of reddening (rowjoiant), silk stuff, quite uniform and self-colored, 
and without the representation of anything else on its red ground 
(simple, sans pourtraiture d’autre afaire), like the Chinese chen. 

That vermeil was a red, and that that particular red was the Roman 
purple red, is pointed to by Sicille, the herald of Alphonsus the Wise 
of Arragon, in his fifteenth century “ Heraldry of Colors,’ where he 
says the “red or vermeil color”-is of great estate and dignity, as the 
auriflamme standard of red silk, miraculously sent from heaven to the 
Gaulish kings, well shows. Here we have again the “divine” or 
sacred character which was imparted to the Chinese war-flag by the 
sacrificial blood. 

As to the word itself, we find auriflamme, orie flambe (where orie 
is certainly golden), oriflambe, oriflamble, oriflan, oriflande, oireflor, 
oriflour, and even a Low-Latin oliflamma, which recalls the Eastern 
word olifant, the earliest form of elephant, which seems to have a like 
origin with the Hebrew aleph, an ox. The word oriflamme, as the 
name of the plain red flag, is clearly and straightly golden flame 
simply. The adjective golden arises equally clearly from the golden 
red of the vermeil color of the flame itself; the expression “the red 
gold” is a common old English one, and the Laureate’s “ brow bound 
with burning gold” will not soon leave the language. The explana- 
tion of golden in oriflamme from the gilding of the pole of the flag 
is an utterly inadmissible one. 

There is one other possible explanation, however. The flag of Ali 
has what M. de Beaumont, in his fascinating “Origine du Blazon,” 
calls golden “ flames” on the red ground, and he also says that the 
French flag exhibits similar “flames.” But the first seem to me to be 
tongues, and the second flowers (the fleur de lis ?), which would account 
for the names oriflour, oireflor, just mentioned. In any case, this will 
not apply to the self-colored oriflamme flag, which all ought to be 
agreed was the original one. 

E. SHIPPEN. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 


SHAM BATTLES. 


How many of the readers of the UNITED SERVICE have had the ex- 
perience, good or ill, of taking part in furious combat under what 
Dickens described as “a galling fire of blank cartridges,” and helping 
some State fair, “grand military pageant,” or similar catchpenny 
enterprise, to stagger to its legs, rescued from the “snowing under” 
it doubtless deserved by the promise of “the whole to conclude with 
a realistic and magnificent sham battle by the entire assembled force,— 
regulars, volunteers, and national guard ?” 

Time was when the regular, from the safe distance of the frontier, 
could afford to laugh at these affairs and wonder what people could see 
in them. They were no more like the real thing than brevet to actual 
rank ; but little by little as the centre of population shifted westward 
with the Star of Empire, and Congressmen sprang from the newly- 
organized districts and began to have influence—big or little—in 
shaping the affairs of the nation, and what had been frontier posts 
were overlapped by the people, and the regular and the State troops 
began to eye each other askance, there sprang into life a new money- 
making scheme by which shrewd financiers saw means of depleting the 
pockets of a whole community and replenishing their own by adver- 
tising, in flaming posters all over the Northwest, a vast aggregation 
of military attractions; reviews, parades, camps of hundreds of the 
finest organizations in the country; competitive drills of regiments, 
battalions, and companies; charges of cavalry; thunderous salvos of 
artillery, etc. Fine militia companies were tempted to come by promise 
of big money prizes, and certain battalions, batteries, or troops, of regu- 
lars were ordered to go by a department that, properly enough did not 
wish to “lose touch with the people.” 

Goodness knows the regulars, officers and men, were glad enough 
. to go, and do almost anything to make themselves known to fellow- 
beings and fellow-citizens, whose sole conception of the officers and men 
of the United States army was derived from a casual reading of the 
sneers of the Chicago papers and the squibs of other journals no better 
informed than those of the once-called “Garden City,” but who 
thought it wit or wisdom to follow their lead. And wherever the 
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regulars went, and whatever was to’ be done, they entered con amore 
into the spirit of the thing, and won among the populace hosts of 
friends, and of the projectors of the enterprise, a world of gratitude. — 
“ We'd have been swamped utterly if it hadn’t been for you fellows,” 
as Mr. X. heard the business manager say to a group of old frontier 
comrades time and again, and, indeed, the statement was not exag- 
gerative. 

But what comical times we had! What wonderful skirmishes and 
battles were those we fought among the crested bluffs of Dubuque, 
along the “Cold Spring” grounds, back of the Cream City, and, last 
of all, over the barren flats behind that far-spreading, all-absorbing, 
‘and fiercely-democratic metropolis of Chicago! In some particulars 
the experiences were identical in each place. In some places we en- 
countered new and original views on the part of the public as to the 
fine points of modern war-waging. In one respect they were all alike: 
the Grand Army man we had always with us, and in his glory, too. 
In the “ grand-stand,” on the outskirts of the crowd, and invariably 
the most conspicuous personage in his vicinity, the battle-scarred 
veteran or the hospital ‘ beat,” as the case might be, was sure to 
have a prominent position, and to be taking frequent occasion to 
inform the crowd that “me and a half-dozen of the old boys, with 
our Springfields, could clean out a whole regiment of these fellows, 
with their new-fangled guns.” 


There was another point in which marked resemblance was at once 
apparent. With enterprise genuinely American, no sooner was it an- 
nounced that the sham battle would take place on certain grounds 
than the populace swarmed forth and took possession thereof, and 
before the sham fight could come off, as per advertisement, a gen- 
uine tussle was sometimes necessary before the lurid spectacle could 


begin. 

Perhaps the liveliest example of this sort of thing occurred at the 
first encampment of the Wisconsin troops in rear of the city of Mil- 
waukee. There were perhaps fifteen hundred infantry under canvas, 
a fine troop of cavalry, some guns and gunners from the State capital, 
and these were all provisionally brigaded together for the time being, 
and four battalions had been organized from the foot-commands. There 
had been daily parades, guard-mountings, occasional reviews, and a 
big demonstration through the streets of the city, headed by the gov- 
enor and his staff on horseback. The great field was known as the 
Cold Spring Course, and its entire area was surrounded by a high 
board fence; not so high but that ambitious boys could scale it ; not so 
- impenetrable but that it could be burrowed under or squeezed through 
in a thousand places. And after the regular military work was done, 
a “hippodrome” enterprise had been resolved upon. A new armory 
was needed for a crack organization ; the State couldn’t build armories 
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at all or allow money enough even fo pay an insurance policy on a poor 
one ; but the soldier-boys had got their heads together and determined 
on some plans to raise money, and this was one of them. A business 
manager had been found ; blank cartridges by the million had been 
provided ; huge posters had been distributed all over Wisconsin, and 
fringed a surrounding belt in the other States ; prizes were offered for 
the best drilled companies from anywhere ; “ regulars” were obtained 
as judges and staff-officers; and,on the last great day of the feast, a 
sham fight of colossal proportions was to take place, all of which 
could be viewed for a very moderate price of admission. The fame of 
the thing, as has been intimated in a previous article, was trumpeted to 
the far East, and Harper’s Weekly’s liveliest wielder of chalk and 
crayon was dispatched to the scene to gather illustrations. The weather 
had been gorgeous and the crowds generous, so “the management” 
looked forward with comfort to the proceeds of “ battle-day,” and prob- 
ably were not much disappointed when they gazed on the tumultuous 
sea of people swarming along the race-track and gradually possessing 
themselves of the entire inclosed space except the tented rectangle at 
the far western end, where doubled sentries kept the camps tolerably 
secure against being bodily drifted off. 

“ Did you ever see such a crowd ?” said the manager’s junior part- 
ner, an hour before the time announced for the battle to begin. “ We 
must have taken in ten thousand dollars already.” 

“We haven’t taken in ten hundred,” said a flushed and excited 
messenger from the great gate, arriving at the instant. “This crowd 
has come in from a thousand holes in our three miles of fence, and 
they keep a-coming.” 

It was then that the “ manager,” rueful and wrathful, bestrode his 
gray steed and whipped his way through a surging host of people, and 
presently appeared in front of the canvas head-quarters of the command- 
ing general. 

“My God, general! I’ve got to have about a thousand sentries 
right off. The crowd is busting in that big fence on all sides, and I’ll 
have a tremendous bill to pay and no money to do it with. How quick 
can I have ’em ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Ferguson, you’ve got two regiments out now. The sen- 
tries all around inside the race-track are trying to keep that space clear 
for the sham fight, and you have a battalion outside the fence to keep 
people off the high ground to the south of us. Where are the sentries 
to come from ?” 

“If we can’t get ’em any other way, I’ll have all those on guard 
around the track. I’ve got to stop this ‘hooking im’ right off, any- 
how, or we'll have all Milwaukee on this ground in half an hour, 
and nothing to show for it but damages,” said the man of affairs, 
dolefully. 
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And so Mr. X., who was adjutant-general of the camp, was bidden 
to mount his horse and order the immediate changes required by the 
head of the combined civil and military financial management, and, not 
relishing the job in the least, Mr. X. proceeded to carry out his orders. 
In half an hour the fence was lined with sentries, who speedily drove back 
every man or boy struggling over, under, or through that barrier, but to 
do this required nearly the entire force now under arms and awaiting 
the signal to form for the coming battle. It also necessitated the re- 
moval of all but about one hundred sentries from along the race-track 
fence, whose duty it was to keep the crowd from bulging through and oc- 
cupying the field. Meantime, the grand stand and spectators’ “bleach- 
ing-boards” were more leisurely filling, for extra halves and quarters 
were demanded for accommodations thereon, and the vast space in- 
tended for carriages was slowly crowding with vehicles of every de- 
scription. Mr. X. didn’t like the idea of changing those sentries one 
bit, but “orders are orders,” and he had to carry them out. 

And now, before going further, a glance at the plan of action and 
the ground itself may be needed. The space inclosed by the mile 
race-track was fairly level. The west end was covered by closely- 
packed tents of the camp; and the east end was diversified by a grove 
of handsome trees. And about one hundred yards back from the 
judge’s tower, just opposite the grand stand, was a dense growth of 
shrubbery and underbrush, forming a copse which was entirely im- 
penetrable. Between this copse and the stands all was clear and open ; 
Behind and beyond the ground was also unencumbered, and from the 
stands a good view could be obtained. Everything had been lavishly 
advertised, including a rough sketch-map of the position, and as out- 
lined by the press the plan of battle promised some realistic features 
and fine spectacular effect. 

Fresh from his triumphs at the Dubuque encampment, a gallant 
soldier of the regular infantry had come in from the frontier to plan 
the grand attack on the camp of the “ W. N. G.,” at Cold Spring, and 
in person to conduct the assault. The defense was intrusted to Mr. 
X. himself. The last time he and “the major” had sniffed the fumes 
of battle together was the damp, misty morning of Crook’s with- 
drawal from the Indian villages which he had captured at Slim Buttes 
the previous day, and to the major in question and to Mr. X. had 
been assigned the duty of burning every stitch of Indian property that 
couldn’t be carried away. That was blinding, beastly, wretched work, 
for everything was so drenched with rain it was hard to get fire to 
take hold. But before they got half through their “sham” duties 
among their friends and fellow-citizens, this summer afternoon at 
Cold Spring, both these rival commanders were ready to wish they 
were back in the smoke, mud, and sharp skirmishing around the 
Sioux villages. 
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As set forth in the papers, the attacking force was to appear through 
a gap in the fence at the east end, and, hidden from view of the camp 
by the copse.and grove, to run its artillery up to the right and left ; 
to deploy its infantry in support of the guns, and then to open sudden 
and furious fire. The alarm and the long roll were to sound at once 
over on the tented field; the guns of the defenders were to reply with 
all speed and uproar. Paper shells were to be kept bursting on high 
and shrieking realistically through the air, and as Mr. X. was to have 
four guns to the major’s one, the latter was to allow himself to be tem- 
porarily silenced. Then Mr. X. was to advance the infantry from his. 
left wing across the open field between camp and the copse in spirited 
attempt to capture the westward guns of his friend the major, but was 
to be driven back in confusion by the withering fire from the rifles of 
the supporting force. A rally, and renewal of the attempt with in- 
creased numbers was to result in similar disaster, and Mr. X.’s left 
wing, finding the enemy in front too strong, was to retire to the general 
line and resume sharp artillery practice; and the right wing, which up 
to this time was only menacing the major’s gallant left in sufficient 
force to prevent his sending re-enforcements through the grove to 
his assailed flank, was now destined to assume the offensive in good 
earnest. 

First a heavy skirmish line was to push out; then a strong line 
of battle was to sweep down upon the major’s guns ; two big battalions 
were to concentrate their fire on one little one, drawn up in full view 
of the grand stand and stretching from the judge’s tower across in 
front of the copse; this was gradually to crumble and give way before 
the storm, and then Mr. X.’s whole line was to advance cheering and at 
the run; the cavalry were to come sweeping down with the general 
advance, close to the race-track, and then, as the major’s left began 
sifting away, with bugle-blast and stirring war-cry and flashing sabre 
and rushing steed, the Light-Horse was to charge down past the open- - 
mouthed populace, dash through the guns like Custer’s troopers at 
Winchester, and go hacking and hewing among the dispirited-infantry 
of the foe, who were to throw down their arms and beg for mercy in 
full view of the ladies in the big pavilion, and the horsemen were 
thus to be the heroes of the day. Then, with his left crushed and 
shattered, the major himself would have no alternative but to come 
forth and gracefully tender his sword to the triumphant foe. It was 
most magnanimous in the planner of the plot thus to designate him- 
self to play the part of the vanquished. Perhaps, however, he knew 
what the result was going to be. It read, like the French army 
returns in 1870, all very well on paper. Now, let us see how it turned 
out. 

At 3.30 P.M., as advertised, the attacking force was to appear 
through an eastern gate, and carefully conceal its march upon the 
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distant camp. At 3.45 the head of the column did reach the pre- 
arranged gap in the fence, but that was as far as it got, for the time 
being at least. There was no corresponding gap in the dense array of 
wagons, carts, carriages, omnibuses, etc., wedged all over the circular 
sweep of track in front. But there was no hurry any more than there 
was need of bothering about concealing their movements from the en- 
camped foe half a mile to the west. Neither could see the other with 
glasses of “hextra million power.” The entire intervening space— 
the field of battle itself—was now occupied by the populace, and some 
thirty thousand friends and fellow-citizens jubilantly roamed or 
squatted over the plain where by this time the skirmish-lines should 
be at work, and over whose green sward the 12-pounders should now 
be belching forth their thunder. 

The manager sat in the judge’s tower a picture of perturbation. 
Orderlies, messengers, police, “ Pinkertons,” and stray guardsmen had 
been dispatched through the throng. On the one hand were the 
crowded seats of paying spectators who were clamoring for the show 
to begin; on the other—on the great field—swarmed the gleeful many, 
—“hoi polloi,”—not one in ten of whom had paid a dime to get in, 
and yet they were masters of the situation. 

“Tf you don’t clear this field and retire to the race-track the battle 
can’t come off !” roared Mr. Ferguson. 

“Den give us our money back!” yelled a gang of gamins in the 
crowd,—and the crowd cheered delightedly. The manager fumed 
and raved. Finally he mounted and came cantering into camp, 
where Mr. X. and the gallant defenders were placidly waiting to be 
attacked. 

‘What are we to do, by thunder?” says Mr. Ferguson. “That 
crowd covers every inch of space you were going to fight over. Can’t 
you get ’em off?” 

“ Haven’t men enough in camp to begin to try. Fast as we shove 
’em to one side they’ll swarm in on the other. Here—I’ll show you,” 
says a field-officer of infantry whose battalion happens to be in readiness. 
Deploying four companies as skirmishers he makes a slow wheel south- 
ward. The crowd laughs, rolls slowly back until it becomes dense; 
then refuses to budge. Meantime, the space just vacated is promptly 
occupied by other enterprising citizens, and after ten minutes’ lively 
skirmish-drill the field is practically full as ever. It doesn’t mend 
matters to tell Mr. Ferguson that if he hadn’t taken the sentries 
away in the first place the crowd wouldn’t be here now. He knows 
that. 

But an unexpected ally appears. Black clouds have been gather- 
ing. There is vivid flash and thunder clap; then ‘a sudden deluge. 
The heavens descended in a torrent that in five minutes swept that 
great inclosure clear of every unfeathered biped and leveled many a 
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tent with the earth. The mob had fled to the State-fair buildings,—the 
stables, horse-sheds, stands, benches,—and, even then, thousands were 
soaked to the skin. Thanks to Jupiter Pluvius, the field was ours. 
In ten minutes it ceased as suddenly as it began. Then the sentries 
lined the rail fence at the track, and from camp to copse we held the 
ground. So, too, had there been a stampede of all open vehicles down 
at the east end. Thousands of visitors of both sexes were drenched, 
but there was no use in retreating farther. The sun came out bright 
and warm. The major and his daring column dragged their guns 
through the dripping fields. The thunder of the heavens was sud- 
denly answered by the hoarse bellow of the light twelves. The 
bugles in camp rang out “to arms,” and the blue puffs of bursting 
shells scattered papier-maché in powdery fragments upon the upward- 
gazing faces. No sooner was the major’s line established than he was 
backed up by the populace. Whatsoever might be local prejudice or 
sympathy, the major was now bound to have the best of it. No con- 
centration of blank-cartridge fire could ever drive him back. All 
Milwaukee was wedged in behind him; hack and hansom, cab and 
carriage, men, women, and children; a solid mass of eager humanity, 
moist-dripping but determined, now re-enforced his line. It was now 
all he could do to hold his own against his backers. Under that 
surging impulse from the rear a head-long charge on camp; a total 
revolution of the programme seemed far more probable. 

Bang and roar went the big guns; pop and rattle the little ones. 
The skirmishers danced out to the front ; and then, in spite of probable 
annihilation, refused to go dancing back until their officers dragged 
them. Stretcher-men, duly detailed, scurried forward to pick up 
warriors presumably dead, who became suddenly resurrected and de- 
clined to be taken to the rear. All this, however, occurred on the side 
farthest from the crowded stand and pavilion, and people were only 
moderately excited, for on the south side of the field, where now were 
packed the throngs, only a long-range artillery duel and some scattered 
skirmish fire was going on. 

Now came the second stage, and down on the major’s fated left 
bore the heavy battalions of the right wing; and no sooner did the 
line of battle move to. the front than, as at the east end, the crowd 
came tumbling over the scattered sentries and streaming out upon the 
field. Mr. X., to his disgust, was re-enforced by a cheering and enthu- 
siastic mob of fellow-citizens, who came chasing after his line, hbound— 
since there was no danger in it—to be in at the death. Detaching his 
cavalry with orders to scour up and down, over and across the fields 
in his rear, so that if the foe were compelled, by force of circum- 
stances, to stand their ground, instead of yielding it, as prearranged, 
he at least might have a line of retreat open, Mr. X. galloped on after 
his right wing, now hotly engaged, and burning powder at the rate of 
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a barrel a second. Vast clouds of the “ villainous saltpetre” rolled on 
high and obscured the opposite line. §wells, in light wagons, and 
lovely dames, in carriages, finding it impossible to see through the 
battle-smoke, came whipping down the course behind the foot- 
throng and reached a gap where stalwart policemen and guards, with 
fixed bayonets, had, up to this time, prevented any one from squeezing 
“between the lines.” Through here the captured guns were to be 
dragged,—when we got them,—but just at this moment all four of 
them together let go a thunderous “fire by battery.” A dozen teams 
took fright, became uncontrollable, and, despite guards and _ police, 
veered in through this very gap, and the next thing that the trium- 
phant right wing knew, there came, charging through the battle-smoke,— 
What? The elephants of Hannibal? the war-chariots of Darius? 
No! Half a dozen snorting, racing teams, bounding carriages, and 
affrighted occupants suddenly appeared, as suddenly whirled about, and 
again became swallowed up in smoke; and as nothing on earth could 
live in front of such a blast of lead in open field, and, as the foe as 
well as the luckless charioteers would have been blown out of existence 
by this time, “ Cease firing” was sounded, shouted, yelled, and finally 
enforced. And then, at last, as the smoke cleared away, and people 
were revealed chasing after stray hats,—chimney-pot and Gains- 
borough,—and others hanging on to the heads of affrighted horses, and 
others still picking themselves up and limping out of the way, there 
stood the opposing line, its last cartridge gone, its position no longer 
tenable from a military point of view, and no longer “ vacatable” 
from any other. Unable to retreat, the heroic left, with fixed bay- 
onets, grimly faced the coming foe, bent on dying like the Twenty- 
fourth at Isandlhwana. 

Mr. X. sent an aide-de-camp around by the race-track to remind 
the commander of the inimical left that he was whipped, and really 
must fall back so that he could be annihilated by our now impatient 
dragoons, according to programme. Meantime, the two opposing lines 
glared at each other like pugilists between rounds. The aide came 
dashing back across the “ zone of fire” with the information that the 
major was deeply sensible of the fact that he oughtn’t to hold his 
position, but he simply could not fall back. If relief weren’t sent him 
in two minutes he’d have to fall forward in deference to the popular 
impact,—vis a tergo,—in which event, said he, Mr. X. and his bold 
dragoons had better get out of the way. 

“The guard surrenders, but cannot die,” says the aide. “Shall 
I turn the cavalry loose on the crowd ?” 

“No; they might get lost, and we want them for dress parade. 
Go and tell Major George, who commands that staggering battalion, 
that I’ll give him one last volley, and they must all drop in their 
tracks,” 
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“Then the crowd will bust over them and come at us,” says the 
pessimistic aide. “ We won’t have'time even to yell ‘ Police!” 

“Then we can but die in our tracks. There’s no retreat. The 
crowd behind is as thick as it is in front.” 

“Can’t we slip out between ’em and let the two crowds come 
together ?” suggests the aide. 

“Wouldn’t do. A sham fight was advertised. They’d sue the 
management for breach of contract if they got a real one. Give a 
general feu de joie, and then tell every man to yell, ‘ Both sides 
whipped.’ ” 

A moment more of crashing musketry, blinding smoke, and deafen- 
ing cheers. When the clouds rolled by a tumultuous mass of’ perspir- 
ing soldiery was revealed tossing caps and helmets skyward and 
yelling triumph. Thanks to the populace, the battle of Cold Spring 
was declared drawn. 

Then we tried it for the benefit of another gift enterprise in 
Chicago ; and here, under the pretentious title of “Grand International 
Military Camp,” etc., a big aggregation of bandsmen and militia as- 
sembled from all over the West, and the War Department had been 
induced to order a light battery, a troop of cavalry, and a battalion of 
infantry from the regular service thither for duty. Sham battles were 
promised every afternoon, and some of them were ludicrous in the last 
degree. 

To begin with, the crowd, as in Milwaukee, swarmed over the 
“ Pinkertons” and police before the troops appeared, and when we came 
forth to do our deeds of daring before the ladies in the grand 
stands and pavilions, the managers rode vainly to and fro through the 
populace imploring it to fall back to the seats provided for its accom- 
modation all around the edges of the battle-field; but you might as 
well reason with a herd of buffalo as with a Chicago crowd. It is 
never so happy as when in mischief. Where one man out of ten 
would have enjoyed seeing the military display, nine out of ten thought 
it bigger fun to bother the ‘ Pinkertons,” whom the populace of the 
Garden City hate as rats do a terrier. Argument, entreaty, and threats 
of “no game” being alike useless, the police being only a handful in 
face of such numbers, the commander of the regulars was appealed to, 
and presently out came the blue skirmish lines, steadily deploying at 
‘arms port,” in face of the throng, and then the masses slowly yielded, 
retired to the benches and the fences, and, after much bother, having 
cleared the field and turned the crowds over to the police and the local 
sentries, the regulars were recalled to take their places for the thrilling 
combat, and in ten minutes the crowd was out in the field again. 
Cavalry charges were rendered impossible. The infantry banged 
away at each other through the intervening mob, and everybody 
laughed until he or she was tired. 
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That evening the management insisted that we must have brigade 
dress-parade, as advertised. The “ regular” commander said he would 
not undertake to parade and keep the crowd back too. If the “man- 
agement” would handle the crowd he would handle the troops. The 
management bit its finger-nails and scratched its head, and again ap- 
pealed to the crowd to fall back,—“ You can see just as well at the 
seats.” But the crowd stolidly grinned and stood. Then a troop of 
regulars rode forth and slowly and civilly as possible herded the throng 
back to the fences and the benches for the third time; the grand stands 
and pavilions applauded the Pinkertons, and a line of sentries—not reg- 
ulars—were placed in possession. A distinguished war veteran rode 
forth to assume command of the “line of masses,” now forming; six 
battalions of foot, the light battery of the Fourth Artillery, and a 
swell cavalry battalion made a handsome show as it faced Chicago. For 
a few minutes the crowd of “ unwashed” was held within bounds; but 
no genuine American, of Irish or other descent, conceives that he can 
suitably see anything so long as some other American is nearer the 
object than he, and little by little police, Pinkertons, and sentries were 
impelled linewards, and when Mr. X., as adjutant-general, galloped 
out to salute the commanding officer with the present of the entire 
command, he couldn’t find his chief; he was swallowed up in the 
crowd. 

Next day and the next we took matters in our own hands; es- 
tablished sentries before the crowd got there,and managed to have a 
clear field. Still there were absurd features. One day was to be de- 
voted to a realistic Indian massacre, since Chicago couldn’t be satisfied 
without painting the camp red and having something genuinely 
“bluggy.” A lot of New Mexican aborigines were there, fellows 
who were about the color and size of the Apache, and watched him asa 
cat does acatamount. A gallant major of Wisconsin infantry, who had 
won the hearts of the whole “ regular” contingent, was to figure as a 
bearer of dispatches, and was to be summarily dispatched by Apaches 
ambuscaded in the rocks (bales of hay), and scalped in sight of a shud- 
dering grand stand. 

The government policy of sending a company to “ punish” a tribe 
was then to be fully illustrated, and Captain , of the Twenty- 
third, was to show how he and his company used to take the war-path 
in Arizona, where indeed many of their number had bitten the dust 
but a decade or so before. These were to be appropriately slaughtered 
by surrounding hordes (there were about forty-five of the “ Lagunas”), 
who were then to indulge in a wild and ungodly revel and scalp-dance, 
to be interrupted bya furious charge of cavalry (regulars in full-dress 
uniform in deference to the wishes of the management), whereat they were 
to scatter all over the “ prairie” and be pursued to their lairs, rallying 


quickly and in turn overcoming the luckless troopers, and finally the 
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forces of a whole department, like those of Arizona after the squad of 
Geronimo, were to be launched on the Indians. There would be a sur- 
round, a terrific combat, a final surrender, and, with the plain covered 
with corpses, it was hoped the crowd would go home satisfied. Most of 
the troops by this time had gone disgusted. The regulars, being under 
orders, had to stay and help out the management. 

Well, that fight was a stunner, albeit carried out with startling 
variations from the advertised programme. Nothing could have been 
more realistic than the Badger major’s headlong tumble from his 
galloping horse, nothing more dramatic than the scalping act and war- 
whoops of the Indians; nothing more disciplined than the “die-in- 
your-tracks” business of the designated victims of the gallant Twenty- 
third; nothing more blood-curdling than the wild war-dance of the 
warriors around their prostrate foes. 

But there ended the lesson. Intoxicated by the cheers of the 
crowd, and fired by the taste of imaginary blood, our savage allies 
concluded to fight out the rest of the thing on their own lines, instead 
of those of the programme. When the troopers came dashing on the 
scene from behind the bluffs (a big wooden bullet-stop), the wild war- 
riors faced them like heroes instead of scattering like sheep. Bear- 
with-a-hole-in-his-tail was knocked endwise by Lieutenant A.’s rushing 
charger, He-that-shuns-fire-water (a truly remarkable savage) was flat- 
tened out by a whack from the back of Lieutenant S.’s glittering sabre, 
and Wolf-stones-in-his-belly rattled for an hour after the back-somer- 
sault he turned when colliding with Sergeant Murphy’s steed. But they 
and their comrades were on their feet in an instant, banging away with 
blank cartridges at the bewildered troopers, dancing and yelling like all 
possessed. The cavalry, having no orders to slaughter, fled in some con- 
fusion, as the only means of saving their horses’ hides from scorching. 
Then hundreds of infantry, r re-enforced by blue marines and “blue 
jackets” from the United States steamer “ Michigan,” marched forth 
upon the field,—the gallant ensign in command of the latter bestriding a 
calico pony captured from the foe,—and this overwhelming force bore 
down upon the Apaches and poured sheets of fire upon them, and still 
they danced and sang, yelped and clattered, and still refused to die. The 
crowd roared with laughter and delight; the “management” swore a 
blue streak ; the sailors and marines fired away their last cartridge and 
begged to be allowed to board the enemy. The Wisconsin major, tired 
of being dead and scalped every three minutes, dragged himself behind 
a hay-bale to die for the sixth or eighth time, and at last the troops 
“slowly and sullenly” withdrew, leaving the Apaches masters of the 
situation. Whereupon, having still some cartridges and unlimited 
fight among them, these noble red men turned to and banged away at 
each other until the manager begged them to clear the field for parade, 
whereupon again the crowd set up a yell of “shoot the manager !” and 
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the battle of Washington Park came to an end by that official’s un- 
conditional surrender. 

Yet, it was a newspaper man who came tearing up to the office to 
criticise this brilliant spectacular effect. Rodney’s battery had been 
quietly “hitching in” for parade as the affair was being fought out, 
and slowly marched in on the track beyond the field in time to wit- 
ness the fag end of the fight. It had no more to do with the shindig 
than a light battery—as such—ever has to do with Indian warfare, 
but the representative of the Chicago press thought otherwise. 

“ It was a swindle,” said he; “that battery was within easy range 
and it never fired a gun.” 

We haven’t had any sham fights since, and if Mr. X. is consulted, 
we won’t have any more. 

CHARLES KING, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


The Retreat through Strasburg. 


CotoneL W. C. Srarr, of the loyal | 


Ninth West Virginia, now a manu- 


facturer at Richmond, Va., in his paper, | 
| of the houses, crushed shade-trees, over- 


read before the Indiana Commandery of 


the Loyal Legion, gave a graphic de- 
scription of the retreat of the rebels | 


from the battle of Cedar Creek and the 
pursuit of the cavalry when the appear- 
ance of Sheridan had changed the for- 
tunes of the day. 


“This charge of cavalry,” said the | 


speaker, ‘“‘ upon the defeated Confederates | for help or water by the wounded in the 


made their retreat a panic. The good 
turnpike was their only avenue of escape, 


and into it-and the one long street of | 


Strasburg that lay in a narrow valley 


three miles away they poured, a mixed- | 


up mass of all arms. All were in a 
hurry to pass the narrows lest Sheridan’s 


exhausted by a night of toil and ex- 
posure, and a long day of struggle, 
added to the hopeless result, filled their 
cup to overflowing. At the south end 
of Strasburg was a little mill turned by 
a small thunder-gust brook that ran 
across the pike. Over this brook was a 
short bridge, one-half of which had been 
removed. The other half, by a sort of 
mutual consent of both armies, had been 
* allowed toremain. It gave passage to 
teams in single file only. Four guns of 
the fleeing batteries passed safely over, 
but in the darkness and haste two pieces 
drove on to the bridge abreast; one of 
them fell off and choked the passage. 
On came the wild rush of guns, wagons, 
and fleeing men. Men only could climb 
over or around the obstruction. The 








jam that followed was fearful. The 
houses of the village were built flush 
with the street, and they walled up all 
egress to the right or left. ‘Go ahead!’ 
was the cry; ‘what are you stopping 
for?’ And whips and spurs and oaths 
were used as maddened drivers pushed 
past each other to jam themselves into 
the struggling mob that trampled and 
maimed its friends. 

‘‘ Artillerymen turned their teams on 
to the sidewalks, and tore away the steps 


turned guns and wagons and caissons, 
ambulances full of wounded men, old- 
fashioned farm wagons with ammunition 
or commissary stores, broken wheels, 


| broken tongues, horses down and tangled 
| in their harness, their limbs broken. 


Groans, curses, and darkness, and calls 


broken and jammed ambulances, whose 


| life-drops slowly trickled from their 


veins, made the street a tableau of hell. 
The picture must not tarry long in the 
brain,—let it flash and be gone. Yes, 
we retook our camp, as Crook said to 
Sheridan on his arrival, and gladly did 


cavalry should surround them. Utterly | we stretch our bodies on the ground that 


frosty night. Without breakfast, dinner, 
or supper had we contended twice over 
the broad plains that lay around the 
old mansion of General Hite. A soldier’s 
joy filled our hearts as we pillowed our 
heads on our saddles and sunk into the 
sleep that hushes the excitement and 
glory of victorious struggle. The blue 
and the gray lay scattered around us,— 
the wounded in anguish, the dead giving 
no sign. At ten o’clock the pale, cold 
moon, in her third crest, looked over the 
crest of Massnutten Mountains, and 
spread a sheen of silvery light over this 
undried page of history that was to de- 
light and raise the hopes of the people 
of the North, and correspondingly sad- 
den the enemies of the Union. 

‘‘The next day (October 20) a brigade 
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was detailed to pull apart with teams 
the débris of war that choked the streets 
of Strasburg. In the mass we found 
eight full batteries, over eight hundred 
of horses, hundreds of wagons and am- 
bulances, and small arms by the thou- 
sand. We must admit, however, that 
the enemy had taken from us in the 
morning twenty-four of the guns that 
we captured in theevening. Most of the 


men that were caught in the jam crawled | 
| tended performing with a conscientious 


out during the night and escaped.”’ 


A Glimpse of Abraham Lincoln. 


THE multitude of sketches that have 
been written on the life, character, and 
public services of Abraham Lincoln 
make me hesitate in speaking of the 
impressions of him that were left on my 
mind by daily contact with him during 
the first year of his administration of 
the Presidency. This hesitation is rather 
increased than diminished when I con- 
sider that his fulsome eulogists, under 
the garb of confidential friends, have 


so surrounded his memory with a halo | 


of deity that to speak of him as I saw 
him may be looked upon as a misrepre- 
sentation. The tragedy of his death 


and the tight hold he had upon the pop- | 


ular heart at that time created the oppor- 
tunity for opening the flood-gates of 
flattery, which, to a great extent, have 
obscured the true character of the man. 
I first saw him in Harrisburg, on 
an evening in February, 1861, as he 
emerged from the side-door of the Jones 
House, in the judicious act of flanking 
any hostile movement that might be 
developed by the threatening attitude of 
Baltimore as he proceeded to Wash- 
ington and his fate. At that time, al- 
though conceding to him honesty of 
intention, I did not accept him as an 
oracle. My political education had been 
in the strict construction school, and I 
had only then returned from South Car- 
olina to place myself on the side of the 
Union. Knowing the earnestness and 
intensity of the feeling in the South, I 
looked upon his speeches from the text 
of ‘‘nobody hurt’’ as belittling the 
gravity of the situation. Towards the 
close of April, 1861, however, I was 
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called to Washington as military telegra- 
pher in the Department of War, and in 
that capacity came in contact with Mr. 
Lincoln many times daily, and often 
late at nights. He was always on terms 
of easy familiarity with the operators, 
and it was through that familiarity that 
my acquaintance with him was formed. 

I soon saw a man before me with a 
kind heart and a charitable disposition, 
who had a duty to perform that he in- 


exactitude. In the many telegrams he 


| indited or dictated, and in the conver- 
| sations he had with Secretary of State 


Seward, who almost invariably accom- 
panied him to the,war telegraph office, 


| he displayed a wonderful knowledge of 


the country, its resources and require- 
ments, as well as an intuition of the 
needs and wants of the people. 

He was entirely unselfish, and in his 
exalted position did not seem to think of 
himself for himself. The great cause of 
perpetuating the government intrusted 


| to his care seemed to absorb his whole 


time and thought. When he acted, it 
was from a sense of duty, and whatever 
effect such action might have upon him- 
self I don’t think influenced him pro 
or con. 

There was nothing ornamental in or 
about him, and to depict him in the or- 
namental light is to detract from his true 
greatness, which consisted of his being 
a true representative of a great people 
and a great principle of government. 

Mr. Lincoln’s shining characteristic 
was his extreme simplicity. He thor- 
oughly recognized the true import of 
his position to be the serving of the 
people, and he tried to so conduct the 
administration of affuirs that whoever 
looked upon him in the Presidential 
chair should see reflected the power, the 
intelligence, the charity, the greatness 
of a great nation. His acts were all 
studied in the school of duty, and were, 
to the extent of his information, the 
expressions of the national will. This 
was nowhere more notable than in the 
issuing the Emancipation Proclamation. 
To make him a god of freedom on ac- 
count of his promulgating that paper 
which released the country from the 
curse of slavery is to give him attributes 
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he never claimed, and to imply motives 
he would have spurned. 

The Emancipation Proclamation was 
not issued solely in the cause of freedom, 
or solely to liberate the slaves, for Mr. 
Lincoln and the political party which 
had elevated him to the Presidential 
office were committed to the strange 
doctrine that although slavery was an 
evil not to be extended, yet it was to be 
tolerated and protected because of its 
existence. He announced most earnestly 
in his inaugural address that he had no 
purpose to interfere, directly or indi- 
rectly, with the institution of slavery in 
the States where it existed. That he did 
not depart from that policy until he was 
compelled by the stern necessities of war 
and the readiness of the people for such 
departure, is a matter of historical fact. 
Tis true he entertained emancipation 
views, but they were based upon eman- 
cipation by compensation, attended by 
colonization, that was to be reached 
through independent State action. 
When General John Cochrane, of New 
York, in the fall of 1861, suggested and 
adyocated the arming of the slaves, and 
Simon Cameron pressed for the same 
object in Cabinet councils, both know- 
ing that it was a practical emancipation 
measure, and that the slave, by its 
adoption, would become his own eman- 
cipator, Mr. Lincoln did not second 
them in their efforts because he did not 
think it the will of the people. 

He declared his purpose to be the 
execution of the laws and the maintain- 
ing the union of the States inviolate. 
But as the war of the Rebellion drew 
on apace, larger and larger in its pro- 
portions, and fiercer and fiercer in its 
animosities, with variable results to the 
contending parties, the emancipation of 
the slaves became an absolute military 
necessity, and with that necessity came 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Its ori- 
gin and standing rests nowhere else. The 
slaves were declared free, not because 
slavery was wrong, but for the same rea- 
son that the enemy’s horses, cattle, houses, 
wagons, and lands were taken from him, 
—to cripple him in his resources. 

’T was duty to the country, not justice 
to the slave, and Abraham Lincoln 
claimed no other credit. 
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He was not a god, and it is unseemly 
sacrilege to paint him in colors wherein 
he might be mistaken for such. He was 
a man, with all the attributes that enter 
into manhood. He had all the tastes, 
ambitions, affections, longings, and pas- 
sions of other men, but he had them 
under a complete control, so that they 
might be used for the benefit of common 
humanity, and not alone for self-gratifi- 
cation. 

There was nothing false about him, 
for while he might curtain his thoughts 
and intentions as a matter of temporary 
policy, it was not for the purpose of de- 
ception, but simply to guard against the 
plucking of unripe fruit. 

’Twas not into ancestors’ graves that 
Abraham Lincoln dug for the clothes 
that were to clothe him to the garb of 
manhood. He studied the laws of his 
Creator to find the material from which 
to shape them, and he found it. 

Despoiled of his titles, honor, and 
power, and introduced solely as the 
homely, honest man he was, into that 
American society that seeks the tracery 
of a ducal coronet on its escutcheon, and 
that obtains its principal sustenance 
from the phosphorescent light emanating 
from the bones of long-buried ancestors, 
he would have been thrust out as an un- 
welcome guest. 

While he was kind and tolerant to 
those of different opinions from his, and 
freely communicated with all those with 
whom he came in contact, yet he im- 
pressed me with being a man who had: 
but one confidant, and that confidant 
himself. 

Before coming to a conclusion, I will 
narrate some anecdotes of the man that 
came under my personal observation. 

In the fall of 1861 fires in Washington 
City were of frequent occurrence, with- 
out any organized adequate means for rap- 
idly extinguishing them being in existence 
there. This condition of affairs was a 
source of so much anxiety to the country 
at large that no sooner was a Washing- 
ton fire announced in the newspapers of 
the principal cities than the mails would 
teem with patriotic offers to the Presi- 
dent, from all sections, for the formation 
of fire brigades, as a component part of 
the army, for the protection of the 
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Capital. This was one of the many great 
annoyances of irrelevant subjects thrust 
upon the President in those trying times, 
but he bore it all as a part of the re- 
sponsibilities resting upon him; yet at 
last he was compelled to rebuke it from 
sheer lack of time to give it any atten- 
tion. One night the Washington In- 
firmary burned down, and, as customary 
after such a disaster, the next day brought 
the President the usual complement of 
offers for fire-engines and firemen. 
Philadelphia’s patriotism, true to its 
traditions, could not await the slow prog- 
ress of the mail, but sent forward a com- 
mittee of citizens to urge upon the Presi- 
dent the acceptance of a fully-equipped 
fire brigade for Washington. On their 
arrival at the White House they were 
duly ushered into the Executive Chamber 
and courteously and blandly received by 
Mr. Lincoln. Eloquently did they urge 
the cause of their mission, but valuable 
time was being wasted, and Mr. Lincoln 
was forced to bring the conference to a 
close, which he did by interrupting one 
of the committee in the midst of.a grand 


and to be clinching oratorical effort, by | 
gravely saying, and as if he had just | 


awakened to the true import of the visit, 
‘‘Ah, yes, gentlemen, but it is a mis- 
take to suppose that I am at the head of 
the fire department of Washington. I 
am simply the President of the United 


States.’”’ The quiet irony had its proper 
effect, and the committee departed. 

The personal familiarity of Mr. Lin- 
coln, shown in his intercourse with the 
war telegraphers already spoken of, can- 
not be better illustrated than by relating 
a few personal encounters with him. 

September 26, 1861, was an appointed 
day for humiliation, fasting, and prayer, 
and was generally observed throughout 
the North. We operators on the military 


telegraph were extra vigilant at our | 


posts; our boy George was engaged in 
preparing a ‘‘ Daniels’ battery’’ when, 
shortly after noon, Mr. Lincoln entered 
the War Department office. Spying 
George, he accosted him with ‘ Well, 
sonny, mixing the juices, eh?’’ Then 
taking a seat in a large arm-chair, and 
adjusting his spectacles, he became aware 
that we were very busy. A smile broke 
over his face as he saluted us with, 
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| are here.”’ 
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‘¢Gentlemen, this is fast-day, and I am 
pleased to observe that you are working 
as fast as you can; the proclamation was 
mine, and that is my interpretation of 
its bearing upon you.” Then, changing 
the subject, he said, ‘‘ Now we will have 
a little talk with Governor Morton, at 
Indianapolis. I want ‘to give him a 
lesson in geography. Bowling Green 
affair I set him all right upon; now I 
will tell him something about Muldraugh 
Hill. Morton is a good fellow, but at 
times he is the skeeredest man I know 
on” 

It was customary for Mr. Lincoln to 
make frequent calls at the war telegraph 
office, either for the purposes of direct 
telegraphic communication or to obtain 
what he called news. One day in Sep- 
tember, 1861, accompanied by Mr. Sew- 
ard, he dropped into the office with a 
pleasant ‘‘ Good-morning; what news?” 
Responding to the salutation, I replied, 
‘Good news, because none.’? Where- 
upon he rejoined, ‘“‘Ah! my young 
friend, that rule don’t always hold good, 
for a fisherman don’t consider it good 
luck when he can’t get a bite.’’ 

On another day, also accompanied by 
Secretary Seward, he came into the 
office. They seemed to have escaped 
from some one who had been boring 
them, and the President appeared to be 
greatly relieved as he sunk into an arm- 
chair, saying, ‘‘ By Jings, governor, we 
Mr. Seward turned to him 
and, in a manner of semi-reproof, said, 
‘““Mr. President, where did you learn 
that inelegant expression?’’ Without 


replying, Mr. Lincoln turned to us and 


| said, ‘* Young gentlemen, excuse me for 
’ ’ 


swearing before you; by jings is swear- 
ing, for my good old mother taught me 
that anything that had a by before it is 
swearing. I won’t do so any more.”’ 
Mr. Lincoln was entirely free from 
political intolerance, although at times 
he was compelled to permit its exercise 
by others. I experienced an application 
of his broad views. A few days prior 
to the Pennsylvania election, in October, 
1861, I went to the White House and 
reported to the President that I was 
going over to Pennsylvania for a few 
days, and that I would leave the war 
telegraph office in charge of Mr. Homer 
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Bates, who would keep him as thor- 


oughly advised of passing events as I | 
had been doing. With his peculiarly | 


humorous smile breaking over his face, 
he said, ‘ All right, my young friend, 
but before you go tell me if you ain’t 


oing over to Pennsylvania to vote?’ | . 
going P | Musing on long-past war scenes—of the 


I replied affirmatively, adding that it 
would be my first vote in my native 
State. Upon his questioning me still 
further, I told him I was a Democrat in 


politics, and expected to vote for the | 


ticket of that party. Then, with the 
remark, ‘‘ Oh, that’s all right! Only be 


sure you vote for the right kind of Dem- 


ocrats,’’ he bade me good-by. 

On the 27th of August, 1861, our 
pickets beyond Ball’s Cross-Roads had 
been driven in and an attack upon our 
lines was anticipated, the enemy being 
reported as advancing in force along 
the railroad. General McClellan was on 
the Virginia side giving his personal 
attention to his command. About nine 
o’clock in the evening, Mr. Lincoln, in 
company with two other gentlemen, 
came into the office to be “posted.” I 
told the President that General McClel- 
lan was on his way from Arlington to 
Fort Cochrane, that our pickets still held 

‘ Ball’s and Bailey’s Cross-Roads, and that 
no firing had been heard since sunset. 
The President then inquired if any 
firing had been heard before sunset, and 
upon my replying there had been none 
reported, laughingly said, ‘‘ That puts 
me in mind of a party who, in speaking 
of a freak of nature, described it as a child 
who was black from the hips down, and, 
upon being asked the color from the 
hips up, replied black, as a matter of 
course.’’ 

I could go on indefinitely relating 
such anecdotes, but I refrain, and will 
conclude by saying ,— 

Abraham Lincoln will live in the 
correct history of his times as one who 
was unflinching in his devotion to duty, 
unswerving in his fidelity to a great 
cause, one whose every breath poured 
forth the purest sentiments of patriotism, 
and as one who tried to live a manly life 
within the bounds of his comprehension 
of manhood’s aims and duties. 

WiiraM B. WILtson, 
Military Telegrapher during the Rebellion. 
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A Twilight Song. 
FOR UNKNOWN BURIED SOLDIERS, 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 


(From the Century.) 


| As I sit in twilight, late, alone, by the 


flickering oak-flame, 


countless buried unknown soldiers, 

Of the vacant names, as unindented air’s 
and sea’s—the unreturn’d, 

The brief truce after battle, with grim 
burial-squads, and the deep-filled 
trenches 

Of gather’d dead from all America, 
North, South, East, West, whence 
they came up, 

From wooded Maine, New England’s 
farms, from fertile Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio, 

From the measureless West, Virginia, 
the South, the Carolinas, Texas 
(Even here, in my room-shadows and 
half-lights, in the noiseless, flicker- 

ing flames, 

Again I see the stalwart ranks on-filing, 
rising—I hear the rhythmic tramp 
of the armies) ; 

You million unwrit names, all, all—you 
dark bequest from all the war, 

A special verse for you—a flash of duty 
long neglected—your mystic roll 
strangely gather’d here, 

Each name recall’d by me from out the 
darkness and death’s ashes, 

Henceforth to be deep, deep within my 
heart, recording, for many a future 
year, 

Your mystic roll entire of unknown 
names, or North or South, 

Embalm’d with love in this twilight 
song. 

Wart WHITMAN. 


STANDING ORDERS OF THE FIRST 
Corrs oF CADETS, MASSACHUSETTS 
VoLUNTEER MILitTIA, 1890. Copy- 
right by Thomas F. Edmands. 


A remarkably neat little book, three 
inches by four in size, and giving, in 
about 200 pages, orders and information 
for the guidance of officers and men 
under almost every conceivable circum- 
stance. 

After the by-laws regulating the corps, 
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come orders upon organization and char- 
acter; candidates, recruits, preliminary 
drill, uniforms and equipments, instruc- 
tion, term of service, armory rules, of- 
ficers, discipline, guard duty, camp duty, 
medals and badges, skirmish drill, orders 
and correspondence, alarm lists, and 
standing orders, with an appendix re- 
lating to dress, extracts from regulations, 
and from the military law, an account 
of the veteran association, and an index. 

So clear and concise a volume we have 
seldom seen. 

‘‘Eheu, fugaces labunter anni!’’ said 
the Latin poet,—which may be freely 
rendered, ‘‘ God bless me, how the time 
slips away!’’ It seems but yesterday— 
yet it wasin the last year of the war— 
that the writer recalls a young eaptain 
of the Twenty-fourth Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers, a regiment which had suffered so 
severely in battle that it was reduced toa 
small battalion, and constituted the Pro- 
vost Guard at Bermuda Hundred; its 
officers, young in years, the veterans of 
many a hard-fought field. 

The young captain whom we remem- 
ber was no other than the present Colo- 
nel Edmands, who is the commander of 
the Cadets, and author of the little work 
of which we have just been speaking. 

The history of this corps of Cadets is 
extremely interesting. It was first 
raised in 1741, and has had a continuous 
existence, except for a short time, when it 
was disbanded by General Gage, during 
the friction which existed just previous 
to the breaking out of the Revolution. 
The corps always formed the governor’s 
guard, under the Crown as well as. the 
State, and it has always borne the high- 
est character for conduct and efficiency. 
But its greatest service undoubtedly was 
the furnishing to the Massachusetts vol- 
unteers, during the late war, over one 
hundred and fifty trained men, nearly all 
of whom held commissions. 
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Next year will be the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Cadets. 
E. 8. 


Isaac D. SaILerR advertises in this 
issue of the UnrtrepD Service the “ Bon 
Silene” cigar. Mr. Sailer is of financial 
responsibility and integrity of character. 
Officers and others may order from him 
with confidence in his statements and 
merits of his goods. 


ALL tHE Wortp’s A Sraae, and to enable 
every one to act his part well needs that he 
shall be in perfect health. 
actors require prompting occasionally, and so 


The very best of 


it is with the functional parts of our bodies, 
they sometimes require prompting. A slug- 
gish liver, impaired digestion, or weak stomach, 
if taken in time, only need a little prompting 
to set them right, but if neglected may lead to 
complications that will necessitate a physi- 

An article that has, comparatively 
been but recently introduced in 


cian’s care. 
speaking, 

America, is by far the best little prompter in 
We 
Beecham’s Pills, a staple article in England, 


all the aforementioned cases. refer to 
having been before the British public for over 
fifty years and already in great demand in 
every other English speaking country through- 
outthe world. These pills are really a wonder- 
ful medicine, arousing and strengthening the 
system and prompting every organ to the 
proper performance of its part. It has recently 
been shown that they are nine times more 
used in England than any other patent medi- 
cine and have the largest sale of any in the 
world. In fact, they are the World’s Medicine. 
No home in America need be without this 
famous and inexpensive remedy, for although 
they are proverbially pronounced to be “ Worth 
a guinea a box,” they can be obtained of any 
druggist for 25 cents, or from the Sole Agents 
for the United States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 
Canal St., N. Y. City, who will forward them 
to any address upon receipt of price. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are | 


invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of ‘‘ The United Service’”’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Commanderies is always 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held June 4, 1890. 


To THE First CLAss.—Nathan Bick- 
ford, Capt. U.S.V.; Edward W. Nichol- 
son, Capt. U.S.V.; Elias H. Parsons, 
Capt. U.S.V.; John L. Roper, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Albion W. Tebbetts, Lt-Col. 
U.S.V.; Benjamin F. Tracy, Bvt. Brig.- 
Gen. U.S.V. 


Indiana Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 9, 1890. 


To tHE First Cxiass.—John W. 
Cooper, Capt. U.S.V.; John Eastman, 
Surg. U.S.V.; Nicholas Ensley, Lt. 


U.S.V.: Robert N. Lamb, Quarter- | 


master U.S.V.; Amandus J. Laubach, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Marshall Sexton, Surg. 
U.S.V. 


To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 


| —James R. Slack. 
| To THE Second Crass.—C. Whee- 
lock Miller. 


-Missouri Commandery. 

Stated meeting held June 7, 1890. 

To THE First CLass.—Wesley Mer- 
ritt, Brig-Gen. U.S.A.; Richard A. 
Phelan, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Thomas S. 
Hawley, Maj. U.S.V.; Edward D. 
Meier, Lt. U.S.V.; John S. Kirwan, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Albert Demuth, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Bernard Zick, Lt. U.S.V.; 
DeWitt C. Hopkins, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Konrad E. C. F. Soest, Lt. U.S.V. 


TRANSFERS. 
New York Commandery. 

John M. Schofield, Maj.-Gen. U.S.A., 
and Commodore Francis M. Ramsay, 
U.S.N., to District of Columbia Com- 
mandery. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 

Rufus Ingalls, Bvt. Maj.-Gen. U.S.A., 
to Oregon Commandery; John McGil- 
vray, Capt. U.S.A., to Michigan Com- 
| mandery. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Lewis A. Grant, Bvt. Maj.-Gen. 
| U.S.V., to District of Columbia Com- 
mandery. 








CAPTAIN EDWARD FIELD. 


Tue readers of the UNITED SERVICE 
embrace among their number very 
many to whom the features of the dis- 
tinguished officer whose picture we print 


this month are pleasantly familiar, and | 
who will be glad, we doubt not, to look | 
| Princeton lad thought of going else- 


again into the genial face of an old 
comrade and friend. In the volunteers 
of the early war-days, in the regular 
service from the spring of 1862, and 
among the National Guardsmen of sev- 
eral of the Eastern States, it has been 
the lot of Captain Field to win a warm 
place in many a heart and to prove 
himself a soldier, rising far superior to 
the groove of monotony and routine. 

Very probably the long line of schol- 
arly and eminent men from whom he is 
descended has had its influence in 
moulding the character of the subject of 
our sketch. Nowhere more than in the 
army and navy of our nation does the 
old adage, ‘‘ blood will tell,’’ find more 
frequent and prominent illustration. 
Among the ancestors from whom Cap- 
tain Field traces his lineage in unbroken 
thread is the distinguished astronomer 
and student, Sir John Field, to whose 
researches England was indebted for the 
explanation and introduction of the Co- 
pernican system. Emigrating from the 
mother country long before the revolt 
of the infant colonies, his ancestors were 
among the first to take up arms against 
the sea of troubles which so crowded 
upon the young republic at its birth. 
Richard Stockton, member of the Con- 
tinental Congress and signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, was his great- 
great-grandfather ; and the battle-swept 
soil of the Jerseys became from that 
time on the home of his race. 

Richard Stockton Field, attorney-gen- 
eral of the State of New Jersey, United 
States Senator and United States District 








Judge, was the father of Captain Field, 
and a resident of the classic old town of 
Princeton when, in 1841, the son was 
born who became the first of the family 
to permanently identify himself with 
the army of the nation. Naturally no 


where for education, and it was at the 
time-honored college of his native place 
that Edward Field was matriculated in 
1857, and graduated in 1861, just at the 
outbreak of the war of the Rebellion. 
Always an enthusiastic horseman, he 
lost no time in seeking service with the 
cavalry, and was commissioned second 
lieutenant in the gallant First New 
Jersey that won such renown in the old 
Second Division of the Cavalry Corps 
in the Army of the Potomac. Early in 
1862, however, he was tendered an ap- 
pointment in the Fourth Artillery of 
the regular army, and within a month 
had joined Light Battery ‘‘C” of that 
regiment just in time to embark for the 
Peninsula. Fair Oaks, Peach Orchard, 
and Savage Station gave him many an 
opportunity of testing the metal of 
which he was made. But White Oak 
Swamp was the fight that tried men’s 
souls, so far at least as Battery’‘‘C’’ was 
concered. For hours its eight guns 
were hotly engaged. Hazzard, its brave 
and impetuous commander, received his 
death-wound, and Field’s comrade, Lieu- 
tenant Arthur Morris, was knocked hors 
de combat, while men and horses suffered 
severely from the deadly fire of the 
enemy. 

Antietam, Halltown, Fredericksburg, 
and Chancellorsville were the next bat- 
tles in order; and in the last named 
Field won high credit and the thanks of 
General Geary for fighting his battery, 
even after it was relieved, and ham- 
mering the rebel infantry an entire hour 
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at close range despite heavy losses. This 
was at the Chancellor House salient. 
In October, 1863, Lieutenant Field was 
transferred to Horse Battery ‘‘E” of 
his regiment, fighting with it at Buck- 
land Mills and Raccoon Ford, following 
the cavalry on Sheridan’s raid, and 
backing them in all the stirring combats 
at Todd’s Tavern, Spottsylvania, and 
Yellow Tavern, and winning another 
brevet at Meadow Bridge, not far from 
the field where his first was gained at 
White Oak Swamp. 

The war over, the Fourth had a spell 
of rest and a hard time transforming 
horse-battery-men into garrison gunners. 
They were sent to the Pacific coast just 
in time to be ordered into the lava beds 
against the Modocs and to lose four 
gallant officers and a score of men in 
that thankless and inglorious warfare. 
Field took his full share of the cam- 
paign; had another touch of frontier 
duty in 1877 when sent after Chief 
Joseph and the Nez Perces, and still 
again was ordered down into Arizona 
where the Apaches of the Sierra Blanca 
had their outbreak in 1881. 

This concluded the frontier service of 
the Fourth for the time being at least. 
But Field was of too active a tempera- 
ment to stagnate in a stone fort, when 
once again they appeared on the At- 
lantic coast. In such time as his duties 
would permit he devoted himself to the 
instruction of the neighboring National 
Guardsmen, proving always a welcome 
visitor at their camps and armories. In 
1882 he was detailed to visit and inspect 
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the troops of Rhode Island; in 1884, of 
New York; in 1886, of Maine; and his 
reports on their condition and efficiency 
were widely read, 

Many of their officers had already 
learned to know him through his contri- 
butions to the Unirep Service, which 
began years ago, and have won him no 
little fame as a brilliant writer and a keen 
student of military affairs. Besides his 
valuable papers in these columns, the 
captain has achieved literary honor in 
other fields, having -been selected to 
deliver the Decoration Day address at 
Newport, R. I., in 1882, and having 
subsequently addressed the National 
Guard Association of New York in 
1884, the West Point Association in 
July, 1882, and the Military Service In- 
stitute, at Governor’s Island, in 1885. 

For some time past Captain Field has 
been stationed at the new Fort McPher- 
son, close to Atlanta, and though far 
removed from the scenes of some of his 
most useful labors, his heart is still with 
his old friends of the National Guard 
and full of the liveliest interest in their 
future. He finds time despite constant 
duties to favor the UNITED SERVICE 
with scholarly and soldierly essays that 
only whet the reader’s appetite for more. 
And we are sure that there is not a 
patron of the magazine who does not 
join us in the hope that for many a long 
and prosperous year he may continue 
in his career as soldier and author, 
adding steadily to the honors which in 
the past he has so fully earned and so 
modestly won. 
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